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NOW! Pr Books of STORY 


Amaz lue — 
Belov 


Attractively Printed in Full Colors 


“THE STORY HOUR SERIES” 


These beautiful readable books cover the whole 
range of character forming years. They are books 
for boys and girls to grow on. Provide wholesome 
pleasure, dependable guidance, and implant right 
ideas. Amazing value at low cost invites quantity 
orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed! Use coupon below. 


ape: ° “ ‘ a 
Bible Primer Just off the press. 21 stories espe 


cially chosen for child-appeal— 
Baby Moses, Joseph, David, Daniel, Baby Jesus, Jesus and 
the Children, etc. 19 full color page illustrations. Ages 3 to 7. 


“Bible ABC Book” An illustration, rhyme and 


short story for each of the 
26 letters of the alphabet. Ages 4 to 8. 


ok 2 . 44 Recently published. 11 inter- 
Bedtime Stories esting tales. 43 photographic 


illustrations, colored borders. Ages 7 to 11. 


“Ha p Hour Tales” of adventure and char- 


acter building stories. 
Deal with little problems of every day life. 38 photographic 
illustrations. Ages 7 to 11. 


“Stories of Jesus” These 27 stories make the 


life of Jesus clear and in- 
teresting. 41 illustrations, 15 in full color, works of the 
masters. Ages 7 to 11. ; 


“Favorite Bible Stories’ 4 companion book f BIBLE PRIMER 


. of stories of Jesus. | e . 
Tales covering the lives of Old Testament heroes. eau- ay: By Marian Madison 
tifully illustrated. Ages 7 to 11. t The author faithfully presents the choicest 
sa “uk odaeis hich : — = = Pae in terms —— oe — 
° © ome and school stories whic 7 understand. “‘Masterpiece’’ page illustrations 
Fireside Tales encourage and point the way to t in full color are ou rb. Unmatched in any book 
: . . : we know oF at so low a price. e ory our 
es ae Pe = real teaching aid. 75 colored illustra- Series gives you ‘‘The Best Books For Children.” 


4 ; 44 Tales within a tale ; 
A Hive of Busy Bees’ Teetmother tells METROPOLITAN CHURCH ASSOCIATION Dep't. P- 
a new story each night. Her stories teach children to “Bee . a 
Obedient, “Bee” Polite, “Bee” Grateful, etc. Over 60 colored Waukesha, Wisconsin 
illustrations. Ages 10 to 15. 


Please send ++eeee copies of “Story Hour Series,” titles and quantiti 
indicated. I enclose $...... 


eee eeeeeees 


a ’ 44 The purpose of this 

Paths of Uprightness hn ay mie encour- Title No. 1 copies Title No.4......copies Title No. 7..... .CcOP 
age the building of a noble character. 75 stories on specific Title No. 2......copies Title No. S......copies Title No. 8..... .COP 
subjects make this a real and valuable teaching aid. Pro- Title No. 3 copies Title No.6......copies Title No. 9..... .cOP 
fusely illustrated in colors. Ages 10 to 15. 


Name 
Note: All books of uniform size, 634 in. x 9 in. Price 35c each, 3 
for $1.00, 12 or more in any desired assortment at $3.00 a dozen. Address 
Order today! Satisfaction or money refunded. 
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Extra coupon, page 67, provided for your use if you do not wish to cut this ¢ 
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J ~~ PRESENTATION IS NOW 
ty | BEGINNING AT RADIO CITY 


MUSIC HALL, and Theatres Everywhere 


FREDRIC MARCH: MARTHA SCOTT 


IN THE WARNER BROS. PRODUCTION 


“One Foot In Heaven” 


with BEULAH BONDI + GENE LOCKHART «+ ELISABETH FRASER « HARR¥ DAVENPORT 


LAURA HOPE CREWS + GRANT MITCHELL - Directed by IRVING RAPPER 
Screen Play by Casey Robinson * From the Book by Hartzell Spence * Music by Max Steiner 


When writing to advertisers please mention CuristIAN HERALD. 





THERE WILL BE CHRISTMAS 
Ly Grace Noll Crowell 


There will be Christmas even though mad war 
May take its hideous toll of all the earth. 
Above the wild black night will shine the Star 
That heralded the little Christ Child’s birth. 


Ana there will be small homes left standing 
still, 

Waiting for morning and its glad surprise; 

There will be candles somewhere on a sill, 

And candleshine in little children’s eyes. 


There will be shelters—(God, that men need 
hide 

Deep in the dark earth from their fellowmen) ! 

But there the human family side by side 

Will tell the old sweet story once again. 


And echoing out above the crash and roar, 


Voices will join and carols again will lift, 
Sweeter and clearer than they have before, 
In memory of the world’s most precious gift. 


Nothing can blot out Christmas, safe, apart, 
It is set to shine forever in man’s heart. 


Decoration by 
SHEILAH BECKETT 


CuristiAN HERALD 
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|Gifts for Sunday School Classes 


FIFTEEN CENT GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


AP24: Good Shepherd 


Beautifully reproduced in full color, 
mounted on ivory-tinted mats. Size 
74%, x9%. AP21: Christ and Chil- 
dren. AP22: Christ at Thirty. AP- 
213: Christ in Gethsemane. Other 
subjects available. Each in envelope. 


15¢ each, $1.50 a dozen 








BT1: Singing Shadows 


Songs, words and music for children, 
3 to 8. 16 pages, 84 x11\%. TSI: 
Talking Silhouettes. Gift booklet for 
children, 3 to 8. 16 pages verses, 
illustrated by silhouettes. Size 84x 
11%. 


15c each, $1.20 a dozen 


SY ROR DEMANR 


BT6: Life of Christ 


Illustrated gift booklet. Hofmann’s 
religious masterpieces reproduced in 
sepia. Excellent for awards. For chil- 
dren and adults. 16 pages, size 
84% x1l. 


15c each, $1.50 a dozen 


BTS: Disciples of Jesus 
Gift booklet illustrating world- 
famous statues of Apostles by Thor- 
valdsen, with brief notes on each. 
Sepia, two-color cover, 16 pages, 
size 84% x11. 


15¢ each, $1.50 a dozen 


TWENTY-FIVE CENT GIFTS 


Sallman’s “Son of Man” 


$3: Picture, black or sepia, size 
7%x9%, mounted on mat. 


A101 and A102: 


Permastone Plaques 

Text enhanced by scroll 
background, antique fin- 
ish. Size 34x24. A- 
102 has text: “Draw 
Nigh Unto God.” 


25c¢ each, $2.50 a dozen 


SEND FOR 


OUR 


GIFT 
CATALOG 


CHRISTMAS 


A205: Sunshine 
Plaques 
Permanent, inexpensive 
gifts. In gift box. Size 
2%x3%. All with 
hangers. For other sub- 

jects see catalog. 





'25¢ each, $2.50 a dozen 


BT19: A Child’s Book of 
Prayers 
An excellent selection of prayers 
for children including morning 
and evening prayers, table 
prayers, and others. 32 pages, 
size 4x6. 
25¢ each, $2.75 a dozen 


$216: Plaque, in color, size 
2% x3%. Price: 25¢ each. 


Picture, in black or sepia, as 
follows: S1, 54 x74%, 10c. $2, 
7% x9%, 15. $4,114% x14K%, 
50c. $5, 14x17, $1.00. For 
framed picture, see catalog. 


CENT SPECIALS 


BT12: The Story of the First 
Christmas 


Christmas story as recorded by St. 
Luke and St. Matthew, beautifully 
illustrated in color. Ideal for class 
gifts for children. 12 pages. 
10c each, $1.00 a dozen, 
$7.50 a hundred 


BT15: The Greatest Gift at 
Christmas Time 


A child’s story that leads up to the 
reading of the Christmas Gospel. Il- 
lustrated with charming silhouettes. 
12 pages, 6x9. 
10¢ each, $1.00 a dozen, 
$6.00 a hundred 


The Story of 
THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 
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Yuletide in Many Lands 


The 1941 edition of this exquisite 
gift book contains selected stories, 
poems, Christmas observances, pho- 
fographs. Full-color art reproductions 
Mitable for framing. Complete with 
Présentation envelope. Size 10x13. 


25c each, $2.75 a dozen 


FO RM cette 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me Gift Items as checked below: 


. Yuletide in Many Lands 

. Christmas Catalog 

. Sunday School Supplies 
Catalog 


Charge my account [] 
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DUR PLATFORM 


Christian Herald, a family magazine for mem- 
bers of all denominations has this as its perma- 
nent platform: To conserve, interpret, and ex- 
tend the vital elements of Evangelical Christian 
Faith. To support World Peace: that it may be 
world-wide and lasting; Church Unity: that it 
may be increasingly a reality; Temperance: that 
through education it may become universal and 
that the liquor problem may be solved. To carry 
forward a practical ministry to those who are in 
need. To champion those forces . . . wherever 
they appear . . . that bid fair to aid in the effort 
fo make a Christ-like World. 


Doctor POOLING 


Ly 
A 


ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


Question: 

Does your support of the picture, “One 
Foot in Heaven,” indicate that you be- 
lieve in Sunday movies? 


Answer: 

I do not believe in Sunday movies. I 
oppose Sunday movies. The picture, 
“One Foot in Heaven,” is, in my opinion, 
perfectly cast, exquisitely beautiful. It 
is glorious entertainment and the finest 
picture ever made of life with father and 
mother. It is an epic of the American 
scene, 


More than sixteen million young Prot- 
estants see moving pictures every week. 
More than seventy per cent of Christian 
Herald readers see pictures at least oc- 
casionally. I was grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to have a part in producing for 
this vast constituency, as well as for all 
others in the moving picture audience, a 
thoroughly worthy characterization of a 
Protestant clergyman, his family, and 
his work. The Roman Catholic Church 
has been accused of taking over the 
moving picture industry. Certainly Prot- 
estants have a stake in this vast field. 
The great evangelist, Biederwolf, once 
went to a prize fight in Akron, Ohio, and 
offered a prayer. He prayed for all those 
present, and it was his conviction that 
his prayer, under those circumstances, 
meant vastly more than it would have 
meant in a church. But he did not en- 
dorse ‘prize fighting, nor do I endorse 
Sunday movies. Negation is important, 
but it is not enough. 


I am not only opposed to Sunday 
movies; I am opposed to all commercial 
sports and entertainment on Sunday. As 
an American, where the issue is drawn, 
I believe that the community should 
have the right to express itself. Not even 
in the interests of my own convictions 
would I renounce the principle of ma- 
jority rule—with minority protection. 
But when the campaign is on, I would 
and must support the position declared 
herein.” 


Question: 

There are those who say that if their 
loved ones suffer eternal punishment 
and are forever in hell they themselves 
will have no happiness in Heaven? How 
can you get around this? 


Answer: 

I have no desire to get around it. 
Jesus says, “Let not your heart be 
troubled. Ye believe in God. Believe 
also in Me.” And that is my first word 
to those to whom this question presents 
a real problem. Jesus also said, “God 
is Love.” We are taught that there are 
no tears in Heaven, that all tears are 
wiped from our eyes, and that there 
is no sorrow there. All our questions fall 
before these promises. The particulars 
may be hidden from us. The finite mind 
cannot comprehend the Infinite. But 
the reality is most real. 

The one question that should con- 
cern me is this: Am I doing my level 
best, everything that I may do, to win 
my loved ones and my friends to Jesus 
Christ? 


Question: 

Do you believe President Roosevelt 
has sought to bring us into war; that he 
is, as some insist, doing his utmost by 
means fair and foul, to plunge us into 
Europe’s bloody maelstrom? 


Answer: 

No, I do not. Had this been his pur- 
pose and had he done half his utmost 
with the means at his disposal to bring 
us into the so-called “shooting war,” 
we would have been in months ago! To 
this hour he has kept us out. He has 
been little short of an inspired genius 
in protecting American rights, in sup- 
porting the world cause of democracy 
and freedom, in giving physical aid and 
encouragement to Britain and her allies, 
and in keeping us out of the final phases 
of armed conflict. Whatever the future 
holds, the President has earned the con- 
fidence and united support of the Ameri- 
can people. 
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Question: 

Do you think the present administra- 
tion has designs on our free electio-s? 
Is America in danger of a deliberate dic- 
tatorship? 






Answer: 

No. I am not afraid save only that I 
am afraid of fear. Dictatorships are al- 
ways deliberate. The present national 
government was not of ~my political 
choice, but I am an American and it is 
now my government. I do not relinquish 
the right to disagree and to criticise, but 
in the present crisis, I trust its leader- 
ship in international affairs, and I shall 
do my humble best to promote complete 
unity under this leadership. 






Question: 

Our daughter has been elected to mem- 
bership in a college sorority. The initia- 
tion fee is one hundred dollars. We simply 
cannot pay it, and we are broken-hearted 
because of the embarrassment that she 
will suffer. Isn’t a fee like this in a 
Christian college undemocratic, to say 


the least? | BEFORE YOU AGAIN ORDER TEACHING MATERIALS FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Answer: ve o 
I am inclined to agree. Certainly a a A g g 

fee of one hundred dollars for a sorority ASK YOURSELF: re We ettin 

or fraternity membership is prohibitive 99 

to a great many, I think the majority, of round pegs for square hol es? 

those who attend Christian colleges. In- 

evitably it makes for a “clash of low and 

high degree.” It accentuates financial 

differences at the expense of character 





















O your lesson helps ‘“‘fic’’? Are they “‘custom-built”’ for your particular 


“pee” needs? They CAN be you know. The lesson materials prepared by your 
and real quality. 

official publishing house are specific in their emphasis, unifying in their purpose. 
Question: They are part of a well organized and centrally directed plan for rendering the 


a aa es panapend ct nae most effective Christian teaching through our churches. You, your church 


school, and its members are entitled to these specially prepared helps and to the 
Answer: many valuable services your own publishing house provides without charge for 


The National Conference of Jews and : . . eh: 
Christians releases are the following ap- | 1° Constituents. By purchasing from your own publishing house you get the 


proximate figures: right materials for your local work and you keep your members informed of | 
“Anglo-Saxon, 60 million; Teutonic, | your group’s total program and missionary progress. At the same time you 


15 million; Negro, 13 million; Irish, 10 help direct church funds into the right channels. If you have not been buying 
million; Slavic, 9 million; Italian, 5 mil- 


ae Gitediailen, 4 wiiien: Peete, 5 from your own publishing house lately, let us help you to get ‘‘back into the fold.” 
million; Finn, Lithuanian and Greek, 1 
million each; Indian, one-third of a mil- 







lion; Oriental, one-third of a million. This is a joint message from twenty-eight members 

. “In addition, Pe . e: Se of the Publishers Section of the International Coun- 
rotestant, 40 million; Roman Catholic, ’ Sie : 

22 million; Jew, 414 million; Anglican cil of Religious Education, for the purpose of pro- 

Episcopalian, 2 million, Greek Catholic, moting full cooperation between individual churches 

1 ‘million; Mormon, two-thirds of a mil- and their own publishing houses. 





lion; Christian Scientist, 1 million; 
Quaker, one tenth of a million.” 

Certainly these figures indicate that 
the United States of America is a mighty 
stream fed from every racial fountain 
of the earth. 
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Christmas 
Friend! 


AN you realize what it must mean to be 
C forgotten and hungry on Christmas— 
Christ‘s birthday? Can you appreciate 
how much it would mean to have a friendly 
hand held out to you in hearty welcome—to be 
greeted by the voice of a friend, even though 
not an old acquaintance—to be made welcome 
at a Christmas Party given for just such lonely 
men? 

Let us hold out our hands for you to some 
fellow out of luck and far from home—let us 
say MERRY CHRISTMAS to men who have noth- 
ing, not even a home. Celebrate Christ’s Birth- 
day in the manner He would spend the day 
were He on earth—feeding the hungry and 
making happy the poor in spirit. YOU will have 
a happier day knowing that someone far from 
home on this important day is being cared for 
and among friends in a Christian Mission. 

The Bowery is no place to spend Christmas — 
it’s a drab, sad street but you would be sur- 
prised how the Mission’s Chapel and Dining Hall 
can make its guests forget the drabness that is 
just outside. The Chapel looks like a country 
church all decorated with Christmas greens; the 
Christmas tree and the pile of gaily wrapped 
packages proclaim it a party and a day of 
celebration. 

He who has sympathy and understanding for 
all men would appreciate our guests’ childish 
pleasure in the mysterious-looking packages that 
await their opening; if you could stand by as 
each man is given his gift, you would find 
yourself fighting to keep back the tears of 
sympathy for these men of tragedy. 

Let there be a nicely wrapped Christmas 
package under our tree from YOU to one who 
needs your gift for the physical and spiritual 
comfort it will give. Anything a man wears will 
be appropriate and serviceable. BRING CHRIST- 
MAS TO THE HOMELESS ON THIS DESOLATE 
STREET THE BOWERY: we can have as many 
guests as your contributions make it possible 
for us to invite— 


A FULL 
CHRISTMAS 
DINNER 
FOR 30c 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


How Many Dinners Will You Buy? 


BOWERY MISSION & YOUNG MEN‘S HOME 
BUSINESS OFFICE, 419 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


enclosed will make Christmas really His Birthday. 
We are sending a gift package to Robert Ellis at the Mission: 227 
Bowery, New York City 


send all CASH contributions to 419-4th Ave. 


CurIsTIAN HERALD 
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WAR: We are at war. The first 
American casualty lists are in. Ships have 
been sunk and men are dead and there 
will be more ships sunk and more men 
killed and still there has been no declara- 
tion of war and while Hitler and the 
President argue over who fired the first 
shot, their countries tighten their national 
belts and get set for it. Germany and 
the United States are engaging in the 
first undeclared war in their history. 

What difference does it make who fired 
the first shot? What difference does it 
make, once the contestants are brought 
into the ring together, who swings first? 
There’s a fight ahead, and they both 
know it. Both Germany and this coun- 
try have known that there was-a fight 
coming; a combination of invisible and 
irresistible forces has been shoving us to- 
gether into the “ring,” and here it is! 

This shooting war started, first, on 
our side of the Atlantic. German subma- 
rines sank American merchantmen and 
men-of-war not in the North Sea, but off 
Iceland. Those ships were either in con- 
voy or convoying, moving and guarding 
the movements of supplies to American 
forces in Iceland, which had been occu- 
pied in protection of this hemisphere. 
The war is being fought here. 

All America is divided into two schools, 
discussing it. One school says, “Why 
didn’t we mind our own business, and 
keep out of it?” The other school says, 
“Why couldn’t the Axis /et us mind our 
own business?” The latter school, to us, 
seems to have the best of the argument. 
A floating German radio stationed cap- 
tured in a North American harbor; sub- 
marines roving the waters of Greenland 
and Iceland; all Latin America plagued 
with Nazi intrigue, and a well-laid plan 
for the conquest and subjugation of 
South America; and ... all the rest of it 

. . read it, and weep . . . and ask your- 
self, “How, with all this coming across 
the Atlantic to us, could we hope to stay 
neutral and suffer the fate of the rest of 

Europe, when that Europe was finished?” 


BATTLE WAGONS: Three American 
warships (“battle wagons,” in naval 
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slang) have been hit in the opening 
phase of the shooting war. The first was 
the Greer, which was struck but not 
sunk; the second was the Kearny, also 
struck but not sunk; the third was the 
Reuben James, sunk. 

Why were they hit? Admiral Stark, 
Chief of Naval Operations, admitted to 
Chairman Walsh of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee that the Greer had 
been chasing a submarine for three hours 
and twenty-eight minutes before she was 
fired upon by the U-boat. The Kearny, 
rumors persist, was U-boat hunting when 
hit. And a seaman on the Reuben James 
(Harold James Orange) wrote home a 
month before his ship went down that 
the James had been on convoy duty, 
guarding forty-seven “limey freighters” 
against submarines. “Limey freighters” 
means British freighters. 

British bottoms, yes—carrying Amer- 
ican-made war material. Now if you will 
turn back to your News Digest for April, 
1941, you will read what we said in this 
column that month: “The American 
people will grow weary of turning out 
mountains of supplies and watching them 
land on the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean.” To keep them from landing on 
the bottom, we had to guard them against 
the torpedoes of the prowling U-boat. 

Certainly, these battle wagons were 
hunting submarines. Why not admit 
that, openly? And why not admit just 
as openly that we have crossed the Rubi- 
con and decided between letting Britain 
and Russia go down because of lack of 
supplies, and getting those supplies 
through? 

Such a choice was as inevitable as the 
rising and falling of the sun is inevitable. 
We’ve made our bed; now we'll have to 
lie in it, for better or for worse. 


STRIKE: Your reporter lives within a 
few miles of Bendix (N. J.), where Air 
Associates, Inc. makes (or made) air- 
craft parts. Air Associates doesn’t run 
things there any more; The President 
runs it now, with the help of the U. S. 
Army. Your reporter drove over to Ben- 
dix to find out what went on. 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION AND COMMENT ON THE MONTH’S CHIEF EVENTS 


He found 150 men out on strike, and 
2500 milling around the cop-guarded 
gate, clamoring for their jobs. He sat 
down at a nearby hot-dog counter with a 
striker who didn’t want to strike and 
who told him that only 206 had voted 
for a C.L.O. union at the plant, out of 
650 employes. More than one-third of 
the plant’s employees did not vote, yet 
the union was certified as bargaining 
agent.” 

He saw a C.1.O. agitator trying des- 
perately to whip up an audience to “Get 
in there and fight,”"—and it reminded 
him of a nice big healthy football coach 
telling a 105-pound substitute to go out 
there and smack down a 200-pound half- 
back. When the slugging started, later 
in the afternoon, the agitator wasn’t 
around. 

He heard of a letter to the president of 
Air Associates, from Governor Edison, 
who told the president plainly that “the 
trouble seems to be you. . . You are 
angry and tired. . . These are not the 
elements out of which grows industrial 
peace.” There was some truth in that; 
even the National Defense Mediation 
Board lost patience with the management 
of this plant. The managers may have 
been bull-headed (as my friend at the 
hot-dog counter claimed), but we saw 
considerable other bull-headedness out- 
side the gates, as well as within. 

The President took the only step he 
could possibly take; he marched in the 
Army and took over the plant. Bendix 
is running full speed ahead, as we go to 
press, on their five-million-dollar order 
for airplane parts. Organized-labor loses, 
at least for the time being. Intimidation 
didn’t work. 


We hold no brief for either side here, 
and both sides seem to me to be to blame. 
We only feel that this is no time for 
C.1.0. wrangling, especially when so small 
a minority seems to want a C.1.O. union 
at Bendix. The settlement of that quis- 
tion should wait until we’ve won this 
war. Labor is not in such a desperate 
position in this country that it has to 
capitalize on a national emergency; there 
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STAR OF 
BETHLEHEM 


“Yet in thy dark streets shineth the Everlasting Light” 


is something ghastly in the spectacle of 
America’s workers piling up gold while 
Europe’s workmen are piling up corpses 
on the battlefield. 


JOHN L.: This month John L. Lewis 
beetled up his already well-beetled eye- 
brows, puffed wildly on a huge cigar, ac- 
cused Mr. J. P. Morgan of determining 
the policy of the “captive” soft-coal mine 
operators, and defied the President to do 
anything about his threatened strike in 
those mines. Three times, the President 
asked John L. to stop his strike and “au- 
thorize an immediate resumption of min- 
ing.” John L. fumed, beetled, lighted 
more huge cigars, posed brilliantly for 
the cameramen—and called off the strike. 

Non-New Dealers writhed in torment: 
since when did an American government 
find it necessary to go down on its knees 
to a labor Czar? Pro-New Dealers didn’t 
like it either, but they held their peace. 
The President probably didn’t like it— 
but the President got what he wanted. 
He kept the mines working. 
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You and I would do well to reserve 
judgment. We are not on the “inside” of 
this thing; we are not privileged to know, 
as the government knows, all the “ins 
and outs” that are involved. This much 
we do know: Eighty per cent of the na- 
tion’s defense steel comes from the com- 
panies involved in this dispute, companies 
owning and operating the “captive” 
mines. We also know that labor is a 
tricky commodity or question, in peace- 
time as well as in war-time, in defense 
work as well as in politics. Slow media- 
tion, to go on while the miners work, may 
be a better method than the method 
forced upon the President at Bendix. 

After all, we'll need a few soldiers for 
defense training and fighting, as well as 
in the aircraft plants and the mines! 

This much is recorded in bitter ink, to 
date: nobody knows whether it is John L. 
or F.D.R. who has won this fight, but we 
all know that for the first time in our 
history one lone man has defied the pleas 
of a President, made in the name of the 
public safety. 


WILLKIE: Mr. Willkie is a man who 
can’t be still; war or no war, he still has 
his boxing-gloves on and he is swinging, 
hard. Not at the national defense effort; 
not at his old opponent in the White 
House, not at the Democrats—but at 
the Republicans. That is, at some of the 
Republicans. 

Mr. Willkie, to put it briefly, wants 
the Republicans to come out of their iso- 
lationist cave and take the lead in an 
aggressive foreign policy; he believes that 
unless the Republican party does just 
that, it will be as dead as the dodo be- 
fore 1944. He will meet opposition with- 
in Republican ranks; already a move is 
on foot to read him out of the party. 
But he has support; he has carefully sur- 
veyed that support, and he banks on his 
hunch that 140 of the 160 Republicans 
now in Congress are about one hundred 
per cent unhappy and dissatisfied with 
their present position as opponents of 
the Administration’s policy, and with 
their complete lack of a better policy! 

It will be a nice fight. We hope the 
Republicans do not read the man from 
Indiana out of their ranks. Why they 
should want to run down and out the 
only sign of life their party has left, is 
more than we can figure out. 


FOOD: The gossips in Washington are 
talking about a “coming investigation” 
into food prices. They tell us over the 
grapevine that Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral Arnold has been trying to find out 
whether or not the food wholesalers, re- 
tailers and distributors are profiteering 
at the expense of the American house- 
wife—and that he has found quite some 
dynamite which he plans to scatter in 
the next few months. 

It wouldn’t surprise us if Mr. Arnold 
found something here. There has always 
been something like this in times like 
these. Everything points to it. Ye edi- 
tor’s wife has been calling loudly for such 
an investigation, for months; where once 
she could work up quite a tasty little 


Junch with a dollar bill for those around 


our festive board, now she complains that 
the same dollar bill doesn’t get her past 
the butter-and-eggs counter, and she says 
she needs a lot more than butter and 
eggs, even for an eat-it-and-run break- 
fast! 

Yes, food’s up. And do you remember 
those carloads of sugar, potatoes, et al, 
that were dumped into the rivers and the 
oceans, in World War I? Let’s have a 
real investigation, before that can hap- 
pen here again. 

While we’re on the question of com- 
modity prices—did you know that the 
“gasoline crisis” is over, and that those 
gas-stations that have been closing at 
seven P.M. can now stay open all hours? 
A strange thing has happened here: now 
that they can do as they please, these 
dealers don’t want to stay open after 
seven! 

Well, why should they? Hours in that 
business have always been cruelly long 
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—and needlessly long. A few of them 
could stay open after seven, in shifts, to 
supply the demand; nine-tenths of them 
could close with no inconvenience what- 
ever to the motorist. Say we, buy your 
gas before seven when you know you’re 
going to be joy-riding after midnight, 
and give the gas-station man a chance at 
a little recreation. 

Queer, isn’t it, how temporary laws 
which force temporary inconvenience on 
us sometimes produce fine fruits in the 
end? It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. It was an ill wind, some business 
men said, that brought in the idea of a 
five-day-week in business; yet New York 
offices now, by and large, seem to be do- 
ing just as much work, and probably 
more, on the five-day schedule. And 
when you think of the gas-station man 
working ten, twelve, fourteen hours a day 
—well? 


ABR OAD 


moscow: All the world except Ber- 
lin is praying for snow over Moscow; all 
the world hopes for freezing weather, ice, 
blizzard, snow-drifts, to stall the Nazi 
mechanized columns and—though we 
don’t say it—freeze the better part of 
the invaders to death. Remember Na- 
poleon! 

Ah—but Napoleon had no planes, no 
swift transport-motors, and Hitler has. 
He can get food and warm winter cloth- 
ing in to his troops in short order, and if 
we are thinking that General Blizzard 
will put a swift halt to Hitler’s march in 
Russia, we had better think again. Win- 
ter will not stop him. His tanks can op- 
erate in snow three feet deep. Guns are 
now in the line that can go on firing no 
matter how low the mercury drops in the 
thermometer. Rifle-barrels may become 
so cold that they tear the skin from the 
fingers when they are touched—but wars 
these days are not won with rifles. They 
are won with planes—and planes now 
have oils and petrol that will lubricate 
and explode on order, no matter what 
the weather. 

Let’s get this straight: winter will help 
and hamper both sides in Russia. Mud- 
dy, impassable roads will freeze hard as 
steel—and afford good maneuvering- 
ground for tanks. But men will also 
catch cold and pneumonia and die of the 
weather—on both sides. Men will use up 
fighting energy just trying to keep warm. 
Supply problems will be multiplied. Yet 
the great possibility looms that the Ger- 
man will suffer more between now and 
Spring than the Russian. The Russian 
has been fighting those winters from the 
day he was born; he is used to them; he 
knows how to take care of himself in 
sub-zero Siberian cold. And the Russian 
is a bit of an Oriental: “Scratch a Rus- 
sian and find a Tartar.” Right! He has 





an Oriental fatalism about death. That, 
coupled with his amazing development in 
the arts of mechanics, makes him almost 
secure against General Blizzard. He will 
lose fewer men, and he has more than 
Hitler has to lose! But don’t expect a 
decision on that front this winter. 


CRIMEA: Russia seems to be defend- 
ing Moscow successfully. Ralph Ingersoll, 
of PM, has just returned from that city 
to tell us that Hitler can get it only at 
the cost of a million-odd men, and that 
Hitler hasn’t that many men to lose, and 
that therefore Moscow will probably still 
be in Russian hands come Easter. The 
defenses of the city of the Kremlin are 
nearly impregnable. There is practically 
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no damage in Moscow from air-bombs, 
yet, and the spirit of its defenders is 
high. Hitler knows all this—so, having 
felt out this point in his line and found 
it strong, he follows his usual tactic and 
drives hard at another point—in the 
Crimea. What he wants here is the Rus- 
sian naval arsenal at Sevastopol. Based 
on Sevastopol, the Russian fleet denies 
the Germans any outlet to the sea, and 
it isolates Rostov, which would be a 
great German port into which to bring 
much-needed supplies. 

But even should the Russians lose 
Sevastopol, it would not mean the de- 
struction of the Russian fleet. It could 
establish base at Batum—and Batum 
means easy oil. What they would lack 
at Batum is adequate repair facilities for 
their ships. If the Germans could estab- 











lish strong air forces in the Crimea, they 
could make it more than hot for Russia 
and give good protection to their own 
convoys coming up from Odessa and 
Constanta. 

So—keep one eye on Moscow, but don’t 
worry overmuch about it. Keep your 
other eye on the Black Sea, where we 
may soon be watching the greatest naval 
and naval-air battles in history. German 
columns will move toward that Sea—and 
on their flanks and in their rear will be 
more than 200,000 Russian cavalry now 
being trained by Marshal Budenny, the 
most beloved cavalry officer in cavalry- 
loving Russia. 


NAPLES, LIBYA: The RAF is flying at 
will over Naples; the city on the shores 
of the most beautiful bay in the world is 
now written indelibly down in the records 
of the war as the most bombed city in 
Italy. Blasted recently three times in 
four nights, the Italians were not able to 
bring down a single plane, and the black- 
out Naples had worked out was com- 
pletely useless. You see, when you ap- 
proach Naples, a big fire on a nearby 
mountain; it spouts flame and smoke 
into the air at regular intervals. This is 
Vesuvius, a beacon planted there by 
Mother Nature—and a beacon that can- 
not be blacked out. It is the perfect 
guide for the raiding RAF. 

This battering of Naples will work 
ruin on an already jittery Italian pop- 
ulation. Rome isn’t far from Naples, by 
air; the British could easily have bombed 
Rome, long ago. But Rome can wait, 
and the Italians can be kept on the 
anxious seat, wondering when the bombs 
are going to be dropped from planes com- 
ing in over St. Peter’s. Britain plays with 
Rome a war of nerves, as devastating as 
a war of steel. 

When they are not over Naples the 
British fliers are -busy around Tobruk. 
Here they drop flares on German gun 
positions—and the British fleet in the 
darkness off the coast does the rest. This 
month they raided those German bat- 
teries without drawing fire from a single 
German gun. No wonder! A British bat- 
tleship miles at sea is a poor target. If 
Hitler is ever to get going in Libya, he 
will have to build a fleet to take care of 
that British fleet-—and how is he to do 
that? 

News comes now that the British have 
a new air bomb with an explosive forty- 
seven times more powerful than TNT. 
Poor Naples! 





LONDON: London is dancing again. 
London is singing. London is again the 
city it was before the Blitz, for the Blitz 
has swerved toward Moscow and given 
the British capital time to catch its 
breath. 

But in the Houses of Parliament there 
is no dancing and little singing and much 
breath being spent in debate. Why, asks 
His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition, is there 
not more help going to Russia; why has 
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there been no invasion of France or Nor- 
way during these precious hours with 
the Blitz away? Why is the War Cabinet 
marking time? The public wants to 
know. The newspapers want to know. 
The War Cabinet isn’t talking. There 
may be a violent shake-up or two in that 
Cabinet before we go to press. 

It may just be that England is giving 
more aid to Russia than the newspapers 
and the public know about. Such aid 
could not be publicized; the walls have 
ears, and the Germans have spies. So— 
‘the Cabinet plays a tight hand close to 
its chest, where no one can see. That is 
the word being passed around London: 
all aid possible is going toward Moscow, 
but those in charge of getting it there do 
not intend to tell Hitler all about it. 
That’s their story, and they'll stick to it. 

The British are slow to take the initia- 
tive, anywhere; they like a dug-in fight. 
And they will not dig out into France or 
Norway until they are reasonably sure 
that there will not be a second Dunkirk, 
however the public may howl or the 
newspapers rant or Cabinets rise and fall. 


500 COMMUNITIES: Approximately 
500 communities in thirty-eight states 
now release public school children during 
school hours for religious education. So 
says a government survey conducted by 
the U.S. Bureau of Education, cooper- 
ating with the International Council of 
Religious Education. 

Some 164,013 pupils in 357 school sys- 
tems are involved. Attorney Generals in 
only four states (California, Missouri, 
Oregon and Washington) have ruled 
against the released-time plan. In three- 
quarters of the states the law permits or 
requires the reading of the Bible at some 
point in the school program. 

This is progress, but we have only 
started. The agitation is lively and by 
this time next year we will be much 
surprised if every state in the Union has 
not joined the procession. It is a major 
development in modern religious educa- 
tion. 


CENTURY: “Persistent rumors” were 
recently reported by Christian Century 
to the effect that a “prominent American 
clergyman” would soon establish an office 
in Washington under the auspices of the 
War Department to enlist church support 
of the government’s war policy. The 
State Department promptly denied it. 

We are inclined to think that it is a 
rumor, and no more. If such a thing 
were ever planned, the Christian Century 
has performed a valuable service in call- 
ing attention to it before it could get 
started. But we still believe the War 
Department is not so dumb. That De- 
partment must know that there is still a 
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tremendous church opposition to shoot- 
ing war, and that even if it came to open 
declared war, the Church is in no state 
of mind to leap into the fracas as it did 
in 1917. 

From what we have seen of the Church 
in America, it will not be guilty of trea- 
son; neither will it be 100 per cent pro- 
war. Too much water has gone over the 
dam since Versailles, for that. 


NEWSPAPER: The first issue of 
Protestant Voice is out. It is a Protestant 
newspaper published in Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, designed to “present wholesome 
news of the world and news of mutual 
denominational interest” to the Ameri- 
can public. 

We wish it well, but we have our 
fingers crossed. Considering the struggle 
of well-financed “PM” in New York to 
break into the newspaper field, we doubt 
that a Protestant weekly can “get by.” 
And we doubt that there is any genuine 
need for it. 

There are too many different kinds of 
Protestants in the United States; they all 
want a different press. Newspaper pub- 
lishing is not only a highly expensive 
business, needing all the help it can get; 
it is a high art, calling for specially- 
trained experts, for a corps of correspon- 
dents at home and abroad. If the Prot- 
estants of the United States are suffi- 
ciently interested to finance a Prot- 
estant weekly that will be as good as the 
best daily papers they read, well and 
good. But—are they? Protestant Voice 
will tell the story. 


SIX MILLION: Three Church organ- 
izations with a total membership of six 
million women have been united into one 
organization: the National Council of 
Church Women, the Committee on 
Women’s Work of the Foreign Missions 
Conference and the former Council of 
Women for Home Missions are now one. 
The name of the united group will be 
determined ‘at a meeting in Atlantic City 
early this month. 

This comes after three years of effort; 
it is hailed as “the greatest thing in 
twenty years” in women’s church work, 
and it is predicted that out of the merger 
will come a much-needed revival in re- 
ligion. May that be true! It may be, 
provided the new organization is not so 
large as to be unwieldy and hard to 
handle. 

We think the women will take care of 
the handling; they always have. What- 
ever happens, it gives them a united 
front in their work—something the men 
might use, at such a time. 


LEPERS: With all the world swimming 
in a sea of human blood, it is encour- 
aging to read the latest report of the 
American Mission to Lepers. For the 
year ending June 30, 1941, says the re- 
port, there was a total income of nearly 
$300,000—the largest amount ever re- 


ceived in any one year. During the 


same period, $29,000 was transmitted to 
the British Mission to Lepers. 

You may say that these thousands are 
a drop in the bucket; that they seem 
pitifully insignificant compared with the 
billions we are spending in our effort to 
destroy each other. But the “mere 
thousands” are not the point: the point 
is that the quality of mercy is not 
strained, that pity is not dead, that 
charity cannot be stopped by gun fire or 
by hatred inspired by war propaganda. 


ABROAD: How go the churches under 
fire, in Europe? It is a depressing—and 
an inspiring—tale. 

There are occupied areas in which the 
frank policy of the Reich is open destruc- 
tion. In Poland, for instance, there are 
mass arrests, deportations, confiscation 
and closing of cathedrals. The destruc- 
tion in Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia is 
unbelievable. 

In Norway, there is intimidation; 663 
ministers who refused to bow to Quisling 
are the objects of violent verbal attack. 
In Holland, more than a dozen arrests of 
pastors have been announced within the 
month. Church papers are repressed or 
banned, yet in the face of certain perse- 
cution the Dutch Church continues to 
say in its public prayers: “We pray for 
our beloved Queen whom Thou hast 
given us as our ruler... !” 

And then there is the announcement 
by the World Council of Churches that a 
great church body in occupied territory 
has just secretly joined the Council! 

There will always be a Church. 


C.£.: Have you seen the new C. E. 
roadside poster-boards? Two of the most 
wholesome, bright-appearing young peo- 
ple to be found in America stand beside a 
handsome white-spired church of Colo- 
nial type, a simple cross and a C.E. 
monogram and near them is the legend: 
“For the better things in life, young peo- 
ple, attend Christian Endeavor. Attend 
some church in your community.” 


We welcome it. We’re a bit sick of 
seeing those poster-boards monopolized 
by beer, bed-sheets and the night club 
run by Max and Minnie. It’s time the 
church—the young church—bought some 
of this space. 


HERE AND THERE: 11,600,000 soldiers 
attended religious services in the camps 
last year . . . 59 per cent of them are 
Protestant, 21 per cent are Catholics, 2 
per cent Jews, 8 per cent no affiliation, 
according to their stated preferences . . . 
A Church Social Work Placement Bureau 
has established headquarters at 1441 
Cleveland Avenue, Chicago . . . Three 
faiths—Protestant, Jewish, Catholic—are 
launching a series of inter-faith broad- 
casts over Mutual tu be called Mutual’s 
Radio Chapel. . . . Boake. Carter is 
writing a book telling all about a new 
“secret Bible” that has made him quit — 
swearing. 
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AD: The old adage that if you give 
a man rope enough he'll hang himself 
applies to institutions. It applies especial- 
ly to the liquor industry, which time and 
again has knotted its own noose and 
almost committed suicide. Last month 
the beer men did it again. They ran a 
huge ad in Woman’s Home Companion, 
Liberty, Colliers, Life and United States 
News that constitutes not only the worst 
error in advertising but just about the 
worst insult they have ever offered the 
women of America—to whom they ad- 
dressed the ad. 

It is calculated that something like 60 
million people read that ad; it must have 
been more, from the howl of protest that 
went up almost immediately. The ad 
carried the picture of a smart, intelli- 
gent-looking woman at the top; that in 
itself was a defiance of the multiplied 
warnings of state and national officials 
that boozemen should avoid pictures of 
women as bait, but we'll skip that. They 
go right after mother: “If a mother is 
truly wise she will make home .. . at- 
tractive” with “kindly, mellow beer ... 
Served with a mother’s approval . . . it 
becomes an asset in .. . gatherings of 
young people.” (Not in the gatherings of 
the young people we know!) 

“Cool, mellow beer will enhance your 
reputation as a skillful, charming host- 
ess!” The smart hostess never has to 
stoop to that; beer is plebeian on Park 
Avenue, and the beermen know it; hence 
their attempt to lift beer out of its infe- 
riority complex. “Beer can do much to 
make life saner, sweeter, more worth 
living.” I wish I had a dime for every 
life ’'ve known that has been robbed of 
all sanity and sweetness by beer; and if 
there is anything worse than the smell 
of beer, or more disgusting than a beer- 
breath—well, I haven’t met it yet! 


No, beermen: your lowly, evil-smell- 
ing suds is still the ugly duckling of the 
industry, and you'll have a tough time 
putting a Tuxedo on it. You'll have a 
tougher time convincing the intelligent 
women of America that they have to 
serve it to be smart. 


courts. The American Business 
Men’s Association has just surveyed 
leading attorneys all over the country, 
trying to find out just how tightly booze 
is tied up with the drunken driver cas- 
ualty-trials in the courts. “The survey 
proves,” say the surveyors, “that insur- 
ance companies prefer not to fight the 
drunken driver cases in the courts. Al- 
most without exception the replies state 
that courts and juries have little patience 
with drunken drivers. Still, the reports 
show that as many as twenty-five per 
cent of automobile accident cases that 
come to court have liquor as a factor.” 
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Something like a star... 


LD AS MAN is the admonition, 
“Hitch your wagon to a star’; 


| young as a child is the impulse “To wish 





upon a star.” For all men, ‘in all time, 


a star has been the bright kindling point 


| for dreams, fixed moment in time and 


eternity, beacon in the night and prom- 
ise of the day to come. 

Something like a star is research, be- 
cause it answers in the world of practical 
affairs to some eternal spirit in the heart 


| of man—a perpetual restlessness with 
| things as they are, an eternal seeking for 


a better way, a continual progress to- 
wards a better world. And because this 
thing lives more in the mind and the 
spirit than in the world itself, it is per- 
petual, everlasting, immutable, as eter- 


nal in its way as the stars themselves. 

More than 60 years ago the General 
Electric Company first “hitched its wag- 
on” to the bright star of research. In all 
this time the star has not been extin- 
guished, instead it has gradually grown 
to be the guiding star of all American in- 
dustry. Even today, when so large a part 
of the total resources of General Electric 
are employed in the task of making Amer- 
ica’s defenses strong, it still shines bright. 

But General Electric is not “wishing 
upon a star.” Throughout the Company, 
scientists, engineers, executives, are 
thinking and planning and working to 
the end that the tomorrow which stars 
promise shall not simply come—but that 
it shall be better than today. 


American industry has accepted the responsibility of serving America; 
is accepting the responsibility of helping to defend America; will accept, tomorrow, 
the responsibility of helping to build a better America and a better world. 
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“WISE MEN AND NEW WAYS” 


HE story of the Wise Men who came from the 
East to find a Babe in a manger and in that Babe to 
discover the Saviour of the world, is the “sweetest 
story ever told.” But it is more than a story. In its par- 
ticulars, it is a pattern for life. The Wise Men on their 
weary camels came down the beaten paths to Mary’s 
Son in Bethlehem. But they returned “another way.” 
, They thwarted Herod’s evil purpose by doing the un- 
expected. They were wise and, being wise, they chose 

a new way. : 

Many an enterprise fails, many a cause languishes, 
and many a life sinks into mediocrity, because men 
and women are afraid or too indolent or not wise 
enough to adventure new ways. The history of scien- 
tific and social progress, the record of exploration and 
discovery, the chronicle of all human achievement, is 
the story of “wise men and new ways.” 

Today, the hope for lasting peace, the redemption of 
man from the sin of war, lies not in old paths but in 
new ways. The Babe of Bethlehem was saved from 
the sword, and the world was given a Saviour, by the 
choice of Eastern seers who were obedient to a heav- 
enly vision and brave enough to travel a new road. 

But not only the Wise Men chose a new way: The 
Child they sought, following His star; Mary’s Son, 
who “increased in wisdom and stature and in favor 
with God and man”; the Galilean who was called 
“Prince of Peace”; this Jesus who is the Christ, chose 
a new way. It led Him from poverty and obscurity 
into the white light of public acclaim. But there was a 
cross at the end of the trail. It gave Him worship and 
admiration for a time, but a crown of thorns presently. 
He could have gone down the path of His fathers to a 
ripe old age, with the traditional honors of a beloved 
rabbi. But He chose a new way that brought Him to a 
borrowed tomb in a stranger’s garden. 

And yet who will say—who among the wise men of 
our generation—that Jesus was unwiseP He is more 
alive today than He was when the Wise Men from the 
East found Him in a stable. He is more alive than 
anyone who lives. He is the Way, the Truth and the 
Life, for a multitude that no man can number; and in 
Him is the only promise of the more abundant life, 
which is the goal of man’s immortal quest. 
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On opposite page—ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS by GIORGIONE. 
This is a portion of the famous picture now in the National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C. 
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CHANGELESS AMID CHANGES 


HERE is a line in an ancient hymn that runs, “In 
all around .. . change and decay.” Constantly we 
are face to face with the changing, but also con- 
stantly we are face to face with the Changeless. 
Everything in our more intimate personal world is 
changing. My old swimming hole is gone. It lies, and 
has so lain, for a quarter of a century, beneath eight 
feet of water behind the dam that was to make year- 
round river navigation a reality. I never had the 
thrill of taking my children to the sandy bank or swim- 
ming with them down the swift channel where as a boy 
I dove for mussels. And the booming cascades, the 
thundering cavalcade of waters, the dalles of the 
mighty Columbia, are gone. Picturesque and terrify- 
ing, too, at times they were. Across the Oregon trail 
they stood to make final wreckage of the fading hopes 
of many a pioneer and to sanctify the faith and pur- 
pose of those who at last won the West. Now they lie 
in silence eternal beneath a vast and man-made inland 
sea. 
And we are changing—you and I—changing, some 
of us, beyond recognition. But why dwell on that? 
But some things do not change. Principles do not 
change. Men assume many attitudes, varying attitudes, 
toward principles; but that which we call truth, right 
and justice are truth, right and justice to the farthest 
star and to the last generation. The law of compensa- 
tion holds and cannot be escaped. The wise and good 
do not debate the issue. All others lose the argument 
and come at last in bitterness to concede their defeat. 
We small humans take ourselves seriously—too seri- 
ously. We are the creatures of a generation; but prin- 
ciple is eternal, and truth has eons in which to vindicate 
itself. You and I may be satisfied to accept what we 
see with our physical eyes, hear with our physical ears, 
and experience with all our senses: satisfied to accept 
the visible as eternal. And, of course, it really doesn’t 
matter if we live altogether in our senses. But person- 
ality is of the eternities. You were not born to die. 
Personality sees through the eyes of the soul. Person- 
ality has an immortal destiny and returns to God, who 
created it. Personality is a fragment of the Infinite 
Himself; and Jesus Christ, the greatest Teacher, the 
only sufficient Saviour for lost spirits, is the same yes- 
terday, today and forever. He is unchangeable person- 
ality. He is thy life. 





ITHOUT pictures it is doubt- 


ful whether Christianity, during 
its beginning, would have spread so 
rapidly or permeated so deeply into the 
hearts of the people. Paintings and sculp- 
ture were used primarily for the propaga- 
tion of the faith; their decorative value 
was secondary. In the medieval church 
many were unable to comprehend the 
words from the pulpit, or to realize the 
full significance of the liturgy, but every- 
body could understand the pictures on 
the walls. Pictures helped to make re- 
ligion human, appealing and personal. 
Pictures made the stories of the Gospels 
real, vivid and unforgettable. Pictures 
warmed the hearts of the peasants, fired 
the imagination of the barons, inspired 
zeal in the clergy, and nourished the 
faith of people everywhere. It was the 
artists that helped to give new dignity 
and meaning to human life. 


BOTTICELLI was one of the 


Surely, the hand of the Master must 
have guided the hands of those early 
painters; for their art still retains its pow- 
er to move us, and it still inspires many 
to contemplate more deeply the work of 
the Supreme Artist. It warms the heart - 
to think of the painters of those days 
making simple, human pictures of the 
beautiful stories of the Gospel, and, at 
the same time, unconsciously, perhaps, 
fulfilling the noblest function of the ar- 
tist, which is to lead the eyes of man to 
the deepest truths. 


The teaching of the early Church laid 
emphasis upon the beauty and dignity of 
motherhood, which the Nativity of our 
Lord exemplified and made manifest un- 
to all. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
artists found in the Birth of Christ, and 
the dramatic incidents connected with it 
—the Adoration of the Kings, and the 


great masters of the 15th cen- 
tury. The individuality of his 
work lifts it apart from that of 
any other painter. He was an 
artist pleasing himself and the 
vision within him. He sought 
to paint the inner as well as 
HARLES the ovter nature of man, 
This artist as Pater pointed 
out, painted his religious sub- 
D oO WNE S jects with an underground of 
religious sentiment which 
touches you as the real matter 
of the picture he is painting 





Flight of the Holy Family into Egypt— 
an abundance of material for the expres- 
sion of their faith and talents. 

Men of different ages and environ- 
ments, of different temperaments and 
abilities, have painted the Nativity and 
each has represented it differently, ac- 
cording to the light within him. The 
many and sometimes surprisingly un- 
orthodox representations of the same 
subject by different men may be ascribed 
to several things: the desire of the artist 
to treat the subject with freshness and 
originality, and to the use of sources 
other than the Gospels, such as apocry- 
phal writings, interpretations of theo- 
logians, visions of mystics, poetry and 
folklore, all of which have helped to form 
the Christmas story as popularly under- 
stood. 

One of the earliest representations of 
the Nativity known to exist is a mosaic 


BRUEGHEL was a Flemish paint- 
er of the 16th century whose 
greatness has only recently been 


equently conceals the real sub- 
of his picture as a sort of 


Ress to even the most momen- 
fous events. This habit of con- 
sealing the real subject of his 

ures is explained by his low 
“Opinion of the world about him 


LORENZO was the master of the 
celebrated Perugino, who, in 
turn, had as his pupil one of the 
greatest painters in Italy, Raph- 
ael, Lorenzo’s religious sub- 
jects have great decorative qual- 
ities, fine handling of landscape 
and warm human appeal. He 
lived in the 15th century and was 
a contemporary of Botticelli 


fragment, dating from the eighth cen- 
tury, now in the Vatican crypt. It is 
interesting not only as an antique but as 
an example of the symbolism that domi- 
nated Christian art until about 1300 A.D. 
The Egyptian headdress of the Virgin 
washing the Child is bright with coral 
ribbons, and her gown of rich Oriental 
design is embroidered with jewels of 
many colors set in patterns of shining 
gold. In contrast to this richness of ap- 
parel, the stiff, elongated figures with 
expressionless faces and over-large eyes 
seem incongruous and insignificant. But 
in their day those almond-eyed, poorly 
drawn figures, devoid of all physical 
beauty, were conventional symbols of 
holiness. Great care was taken by early 
Christian artists to avoid making pictures 
after the manner of the pagans, who had 
represented their deities as idealizations 
of sensual beauty. This early Christian 
art, with its stiff symbolism and ornate 
decoration, is known as the Byzantine 
style because it flourished in Byzantium, 
See of the Eastern Church and art cen- 
ter of the world during the early cen- 
turies of Christianity. There are many 
examples of the Byzantine style in Eu- 
rope, the fragment in the Vatican being 
merely one of the earliest extant of the 
Nativity. 

It was not until the time of Giotto, a 
personal friend of Dante, and the great- 
est name in early Italian art, that the 
traditional formalism of the old school 
was discarded. Though he did not aban- 
don all of the old conventions, Giotto 
made art warmer and more human. He 
set the example to his great successors of 
the Renaissance by using his neighbors in 
Florence as models for his saints and 
apostles, frequently dressing them in 


he 


: 
DURER was a many-sided, widely-traveled mat 
of great ability, and an _ intimate frienc 
of Martin Luther. His Nativity is a singu 
lar canvas and represents a curious mixture 
of medieval symbolism, original invention 
personal mysticism and talented painting: 


MANTEGNA was one of the boldest innovators 
of the Italian Renaissance. His pictures are 
somewhat stiff but austere and lofty, and per- 
meated with a passionate warmth of feeling. 
He loved to picture detail, and his work vies 
this respect with that of the Flemish mast 
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ANGELICO was a fifteenth century friar whose” 
life was of a piece with his art, a thing of 
beauty and holiness. He painted for the glory 
of God and never took money for his pictures. 
The tenderness of expression in his faces 
possess a rapt beauty characteristic of the man 
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moment immediate 
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UR attic is at once a family museum and a fireman’s 

nightmare. As you go in, you stumble over boxes 

dripping graduation pictures of people you’ve for- 
gotten the names of, my doll carriage, ang, the first whosit my 
brother made in manual training; and & spring I try to 
get my mother to throw away a booteeg ». “Now this,” I 
said hopefully the other day when we Wi A. attic, “not even 
the Salvation Army .. .” I picked up a gob of red cambric 
with a hole burnt in it, and Mother snatched it out of my 
hand with cries of joy. 

“My goodness,” Mother said. “I’ve saved that ever since 

I was a little girl in Texas! It’s a Santy Claus suit.” She 
smoothed the red cambric the way you would someone’s hand. 
“Sam Crowley wore it the Christmas Eve when your gre 
father Prouty saved his life in the new church vestry. Didn’t 
I ever tell you... .” 


“Virey!” roared your grandfather Prouty one morning 
about two weeks before Christmas as he rode Old Baldy 
into our yard in Fort Worth, Texas, where your grandmother 


Elvira was washin 
right out of that was 
any clean clothes. 


Id her, “You can just get yourself 
ecause the young ones won’t need 
oing to the Christmas doings!” 
My eyes bugged out Wd my hand froze where Gay and I 
were playing jackstraws@pn the veranda. Not going to the 
Christmas party! You might as well say, “Let’s not breathe.” 
Why, the church belonged to us, pretty near. Hadn’t we 
given the very land in the middle of town it was built on? 
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ame up to 

inaberry te ub stood, 

On her yellow and whité Mon. (She 

ng, my mother said. I can see her Mow, with 

curls on either side of her face and a voice like 

slow and sweet-flowing.) She said, “Izak, that red 
aid a two-yelk egg again today.” 

You needn’t change the subjeg@t,” he objected. 
the same, as he slid down and® vw the reins up over Old 
Baldy’s head, his voice was qui Your grandmother Virey 
knew her men. He told her, “Brother Potts has gone and made 
Myrtie Crowley head of the Christmas entertainment!” 

h, Izak, no!” 

Everyone knew the new minister, Mr. Potts, was sweet on 

iss Myrtie, but to put a sixteen year old girl in charge of the 

ty.... “And that isn’t all,” your grandfather Prouty went 
on, pleased at making an impression at last. “The whole 
Crowley tribe’s going to have their fingers in the pie. Tive 
(That was Sam Crowley’s wife) is in charge of decorations and 
I vum if that Sam himself isn’t going to be Sa... .” 

“Sh!” warned your grandmother Virey, glancing quick at 
Gay and me. As if I wasn’t seven and didn’t know he meant 
Sam Crowley was going to be Santy Claus! “Prue,” your 
grandmother Virey asked me, “have you watered your pony 
yet?” “No, Mama,” | said. Gay and I didn’t even wait to pick 
up the jackstraws} we knew it was high time to leave those 
two alone to talk ing out. 

Your grandfather uty, Izak, and Sam Crowley had loved 
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each other like brothers for thirty years . . . and seldom agreed 
about anything. They were as different as two men could be 
and have eyes and ears and nose. Izak was six feet two, with 
a hand like a ham and a red beard that stuck out in front of 
him like a flag waving when he was upset; Sam was five feet 
nothing and his beard was black and soft and curly as a baby’s 
hair and he was given to dreaming dreams and seeing visions 
which got him into messes that Izak would have to haul him 
out of. “Give Sam a dime in his pants pocket and inside ten 
minutes, he’ll have a million dollars . . . in his mind,” Izak 
used to groan. 

But. disagree or not, Sam and Izak were always together. 
They fought four years in the same outfit in Grant’s Army 
and then went back home and married two girls in Good 
Hope, Illinois, and started families. So naturally when your 
grandfather Prouty came to Texas to find himself room to 
spread out in, Sam Crowley packed up his wife, Tive, and his 
five young ones and trailed along too. Fort Worth, where they 
settled, in 1872 had plenty of dancehalls and saloons for cow- 
boys but no place very good for children. So the first thing 
Izak and Sam did was to stir up the neighbors from up north 
to build them a church. 

Sam Crowley furnished the lumber for the new church and 
Izak gave the land to build it on, but even building a church, 
the two of them had their different opinions. 

“We don’t need any folderols. What we want is a snug roof 
over our heads and a theologue from Dallas to preach the 
gospel,” your grandfather Prouty said. 

But Sam was all for having a tower on the church. He’d 
build it himself, he said, so it wouldn’t cost much extra.: So 
he did. But when your grandfather Prouty saw the tower 
perched on the corner of our little brown box of a church, he 
vowed it didn’t look any too safe to him. Sam wouldn’t speak 
to Izak for a week after that, but eventually, the quarrel blew 
over, and we moved into the new vestry where Miss Myrtie 
Crowley played the little cottage organ and Brother Potts was 
hired at five dollars a week to preach to us. 

Now the church was done and the Christmas party was to 
be a sort of formal opening, with a tree and entertainment and 
all the fixings. And naturally, having given the ground for the 
church, Izak expected to be Santa Claus. Probably he would 
have, if Brother Potts hadn’t been sweet on Miss Myrtie and 
she hinted that her father, Sam, expected to be Santa Claus. 
So what would you expect but what happened? The Crowleys 
were in and the Proutys were out. 

“But after all, it is Christmas,” as your grandmother Virey 
pointed out on the day after your grandfather Prouty broke 
the bad news, “and we ought to act peaceful even if we don’t 
feel like it.” 

We were all of us out on the veranda that morning, Gay and 
I cutting out paper dolls from the Youth’s Companion and 
your grandmother Virey shelling peas and your grandfather 


Then over the hubbub, the shrill, small voice of Gay beside me rose, frantic 
with disillusionment. ‘‘Why Ma!’ Gay wailed, “it isn’t Santa Claus at all! 
It's only Brother Sam Crowley!” 
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Prouty oiling his Colt 44 revolver which he loved right after 
his family and with which he was a crack shot. 

“Though I must say it doesn’t seem like December!” sighed 
your grandmother Virey in her soft voice. “Just listen to that!” 

Up in the top of the chinaberry tree, a mocking bird was 
pouring its heart out in liquid silver sound and there were 
red and yellow roses still in the garden. It was nice, but it 
wasn’t Christmas. Remember, your grandmother Virey asked, 
how red the sun used to rise up over the white, snow-covered 
fields at Good Hope, Illinois, at Christmas time, and the way 
the sidewalks crunched under your feet and the wind blew 
cold and sweet in your face so that your blood leaped and 
sang? She said wistful, “If only we could have a little snow 
for Christmas!” 

“We’re gonna have snow!” 

We all jumped and looked over at Sam Crowley who’d just 
come inside our picket fence that kept out the cows and the 
cowboys going by. He grinned at Virey, like all men did, and 
drew himself up to his full five feet nothing. “Yup,” promised 
Sam, “I'll have some snow for you. ’N reindeers ’n everything 
we need for a bang-up northern Christmas! When I put on 
a Christmas party, it 7s a party!” 

“Hm?” Your grandfather Prouty squinted up his Colt 
he was cleaning to the porch thermometer which registered 
80° this morning. “How,” he asked, “are you aiming to make 
snow in Texas? It’s plumb foolishness. You want to borry 
Prue’s pony for a reindeer, Sam?” 

And then your grandfather Prouty laughed, great body- 
shaking laughs, and Sam got so upset that he stamped off 
back home without remembering what he came for and had 
to send young Sam back to ask if I’d learn and recite that 
piece, The Two Orphans, at Miss Myrtie’s entertainment. 

“Tell your Pa, of course Prue will,’ your grandfather 
Prouty sent back word, for he was in high good humor now 
he’d had his joke with Sam. Besides, as he pointed out to 
your grandmother Virey, he had to go now he knew what 
Sam was up to, because he’d get himself into some mess as 
sure as sunrise and likely wreck the church. But if we’d 
known what actually was going to happen... . 

The day before Christmas was terribly exciting. The for- 
bidden top bureau drawer was full of the rustly sounds of 
tissue paper and the house was full of glorious smells. Citron 
and raisins. Vanilla and lemon flavoring for the big Christmas 
pecan cake for which the flour had to be sifted seven times 
to make it light. And then there was floating island and 
syllabub . . . without any wine because we were temperance 
and besides these were refreshments for a church party. And 
there was wild turkey stuffed with apple . . . mmmmm! 

All day long every available pot and pan had sat on top 
of the stove heating, and about five p.m. your grandmother 
Virey wiped her hot forehead and called, “Izak, will you 
bring in the tub, please?” 

“Oh Ma!” cried Gay, anguished. It took all the fun out 
of Christmas if you had to have an extra bath! 
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But bathe we dia, and had clean clothes from the inside out, 
with three petticoats to hold out our white dresses and blue 
stockings for Gay and pink ones for me. Even then the ordeal 
wasn’t over. My hair which was long enough to sit on had to 
be brushed till it was satin smooth, but poor Gay’s fine locks 
had to be curled around a hot poker. “Stand still or I'll lick 
you!” ordered your grandmother Virey, even her fine patience 
frayed at last. “Prudence, if you get your pink knees dirty, you 
can’t stand up in front of everyone and be an orphan!” 

But at last we were all ready and wedged into the surrey 
behind Old Baldy along with decorations and refreshments, and 
last of all your grandfather Prouty got in, strapping his Colt 
in its holster up under the arm of his long-tailed Sunday coat. 

“My goodness, Izak, you aren’t going to bring a gun to 
church!” cried your grandmother Virey, exasperated. 

“T am,” stated your grandfather Prouty. And that was that. 
Though there wasn’t a thing he needed a gun for on Christmas 
Eve except maybe the ‘friendly feel of it under his arm. Of 
course, the boys up town would be shooting off Christmas fire- 
crackers, and likely the cowboys, holiday bent, would shoot 
out a few street lights, but all in good clean fun. Sure enough, 
as we came nearer town, we could hear them yelling, “Yip, 
Yip, Yahoo!” But Old Baldy was so used to that he didn’t 
mind until suddenly the most outlandish racket broke out, 
firecrackers and bells ringing and folks yelling and Old Baldy 
bucked so Gay fell off the back seat. 

“Hold her on your lap, Prue,” your grandmother Virey said. 
“Such a rumpus at Christmas. I never. . .-. My goodness, 
Izak, what are all those bells ringing for?” 

Just then we turned the corner onto Main Street. It wasn’t 
full dark yet, but everything was all lit up like a Christmas 
tree and up in front of the new church, folks were crowded 
so thick, laughing and pointing, that some of them got pushed 
off the high wooden sidewalk into the mud. Someone was up 
in the tower. It looked like the Ku Klux Klan, maybe. 

“Tzak. It’s the Crowley young ones, up there in their night- 
shirts!” gasped your grandmother Virey, now we were close 
enough to see. Just then the hubbub broke out again. Each 
young one, dressed up in his nightshirt with a cowbell in his 
hand, began to march around that tiny tower platform and 
sing and ring: 

“Ring, ring, happy bells, bells of Christmas, 
Ring, ring, happy bells. . . .” 

Crack! Suddenly there was an ominous cracking sound you 
could hear above everything, and your grandfather Prouty 
threw the reins at his wife and jumped to the sidewalk waving 
his arms and yelling up at the Crowley young ones, “Stop 
marching! Stand still up there!” 

“You keep out of this, Izak Prouty!” Sam who'd been 
standing on the church lawn admiring his offspring up there, 
rushed and grabbed his friend’s arm. He asked, “Can’t you 
see they’re angels?” 

“They’re liable to be angels any minute now!” your grand- 
father Prouty roared back. “I told you that tower wasn’t safe!” 

As if in reply, the tower swayed ominously and there was a 
crack that even the bellringers heard. They stopped dead and 
stood there, uncertainly, while your grandfather Prouty tore 
off his long-tailed Sunday coat and began climbing up the 
water pipe. “Don’t be scart. Just keep quiet, all of you!” 

The crowd had stopped laughing and gone very still, holding 
its breath and watching those young ones huddled up there, 
clutching their bells, and you could see that the tower was 
definitely crooked now, against the paling sky. Your grand- 
mother Virey’s face was white as she reached down and picked 
up Gay who’d begun to whimper. “Hush, honey,” she said, 


‘“Your Pa’s all right.” But I knew by the tone of her voice 


that she expected like everyone else that any minute now 
that tower’d come tumbling down. 

I’ve always thought (my mother said) it was just your 
grandfather Prouty’s holding everyone so steady that kept that 
tower where it was and let him hand those young ones down 
safe to the men below. But anyway he did it. We found after- 
ward that Sam had forgotten some of the treenails and all but 
three of the braces that held the tower (Continued on page 47) 
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N 1939 I happened to talk with a number of persons who had 

lately visited Russia. All had gone there to “know the truth 

and to see everything with their own eyes.” Unprejudiced 
and honest in their judgment, they answered my question about 
religion in Russia and referred to their experiences, but there 
was no uniformity in their answers. 

Some of them assured me that the country was definitely 
religious. They had visited many churches in Moscow and 
Leningrad, as well as in other places, they had seen crowds of 
worshipers there, and they testified that throughout the coun- 
try church services were conducted without interference. More- 
over, one referred to Soviet newspapers containing the account 
of a trial of three citizens who had violently disturbed the 
Easter Service in a provincial town and had been jailed by the 
Soviet Court for one year. Another visitor pointed out an edi- 
torial in “Jzvestia,’ the organ of the government, which urged 
officials and anti-religious workers not to use administrative 
measures against believers. All in all, their impression was that 
religion was fairly treated or at least tolerated in Russia. A 
Connecticut Yankee said to me, “I saw it with my own eyes. 
The churches are open, and you can attend the services just 
as here in America.” 

Others, however, were less enthusiastic in their reports, and 
a naturalized Russian, a resident of New York, was rather pessi- 
mistic. “Yes,” he observed, “the churches are open, but how 
many of them have been closed! You would not recognize 
Moscow today. Hundreds of churches have been either de- 
molished or converted into museums or clubs. An outstanding 
example of the former is the magnificent Cathedral of Christ, 
the Saviour. Perhaps, you would not be arrested for going to 
church, but let me tell you about the church to which my 
father and my sister belong. According to law, twenty be- 
lievers had the right to organize a congregation, or, as they say, 
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a religious society; of course, they have to pay all expenses, 
including taxes and insurance, make repairs, and support the 
priest. There were twenty-four members in the beginning, and 
soon they were about to give up their church, for they simply 
could not maintain it. You see, the church buildings belong 
to the state and you have to pay rent which, with taxes and 
insurance, is so high that sometimes in spite of all their sacri- 
fices the congregation cannot keep the church open. Our peo- 
ple, however, were lucky or perhaps, as you will see, unlucky 
to secure a young priest, an excellent preacher and a man of 
saintly life. He organized a good choir, made the services ex- 
ceptionally dignified and solemn, and in one year built up the 
congregation to over two hundred people. On Sundays the 
church was filled to capacity, and the problem arose to move 
to a larger church building. Now listen to what happened. 
One Sunday the people came to the service, but the priest was 
not there. His wife said that the night before he had gone to 
buy some bread, and . . . had disappeared. Meanwhile, on 
the basis of the increase in membership, the government raised 
the rent and the taxes, and consequently the congregation 
again was reduced to a small group of the faithful, struggling 
for the very existence of their Church.” 

“What about that young priest?” I asked, “Do you know 
what happened to him?” 

“Disappeared, that is all. Of course, they should have 
known it before. The same had happened in other churches. 
As soon as a priest of prophetic type arises, the secret police 
watch him, and when his influence upon the people reaches a 
‘dangerous point,’ he disappears.” He added, “No, religion 
in Russia has no chance; sooner or later the government will 
exterminate it.” 

A storekeeper in a Connecticut town, a Jew who had visited 
his relatives in Russia, told me of a rabbi who was put in jail 
because he had conducted a service in a synagogue, the rabbi 


Now that the whole world, from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt down, is interested in the 
question of Russia’s religion, this article is 
especially timely. The author, Dr. Stacey, 
is a native of Russia, and therefore qualified 
to write with authority about that country 
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of which was taken ill. The Soviet law limits the activities of 
the clergyman to only his own parish. 

I have extracted these notes from my diary to show the rea- 
son why, even after twenty-four years of Communist rule, it 
is still difficult for the average American to know what is really 
going on in the Land of the Soviets. Moreover, hundreds of 
books and thousands of articles on Russia, published in this 
country by honest writers and by disguised Soviet propagan- 
dists, are so contradictory that even those who should know 
better may be confused in their judgment concerning Russia. 
Furthermore, it was not surprising to me to receive some 
printed material from a “Church League” which fights against 
any aid to “Atheistic Russia” on the same day that President 
Roosevelt approved religion in the Soviet Union. 

Where is the truth? Is Russia religious or atheistic? The 
answer depends upon one of two approaches to the problem. 

If we focus our attention on the activities of the Soviet 
Government, that is to say of the Communist Party, the an- 
swer should be, Russia is atheistic. It could not be otherwise. 
In the early days of the Revolution the Soviet Government 
engraved on the walls of the former City Hall in Moscow, 
just opposite the famous shrine of the Iverian Virgin Mother, 
the words of the Moses of Communism, Karl Marx, “Religion 
is the opium of the people,” and Lenin, his fanatical disciple, 
made a logical conclusion in the form of a commandment, “We 
must struggle against religion.” These two articles of Com- 
munist faith not only explain the official Soviet attitude toward 
religion, but also predetermine all the activities of the govern- 
ment, intended, as Yaroslavsky, the head of the Godless So- 
cieties, puts it, to “destroy the power of religion and of the 
church.” 

In the beginning, when they believed in the approaching 
World Revolution and their final triumph, the Communists did 
not try to conceal their hatred for religion and launched a most 
ruthless religious persecution, murdering clergymen and clos- 
ing monasteries and churches. Later on, however, when it be- 
came clear that the World Revolution was far away, and 
when the Soviets found themselves forced to deal with the 
capitalist countries, they not only denied any religious perse- 
cution, but through their official representatives abroad also 
did everything in their power to make “outsiders” believe that 
the Russian people enjoyed complete freedom of religion. 
When confronted with facts, such as stated by the Council of 
the Russian Church, which issued a declaration recording the 
Bolshevist execution of twenty-eight bishops and twelve hun- 
dred and fifteen priests, they explained that the execution was 
a punishment for the counter revolutionary activities of those 
accused, and by no means a persecution for their allegiance 
to religion. 

Of course, it is impossible to check up that information be- 
cause the totalitarian Soviet government either suppresses the 
truth about the real religious situation in Russia or dessemi- 
nates under the disguise of news propaganda serving its pur- 
poses. Thus, during twenty-four years it has urged upon 
American public opinion the statement that in Russia “religion 
is the private affair of the individual, and the government has 
nothing to do with it.” Yet Lenin wrote in 1909: “The phil- 
osophic basis of Marxism . . . is dialectic materialism. This 
dialectic materialism fully accepts the historical tradition of 
the materialism of the Eighteenth Century in France and of 
Feuerbach (first part of the Nineteenth Century) in Germany 
—which is absolutely atheistic and definitely hostile to all 
religion.” Thus if the Soviet Government ceases to be hos- 
tile to all religion, it ceases to be a Communist government. 


- We know, however, that it is hostile to religion, and Lenin’s 


call, “We must struggle against religion,” has not lost its sig- 


“hificance today, as it will never lose it so long as the Com- 


munists rule Russia. 

Now if we turn our attention to the life of the Russian 
Masses our conclusion will be, Russia is still religious. It is 
necessary to keep in mind that in spite of the success of in- 
dustrialization and the growth of the industrial proletariat, 
Russia is still a peasant country in the Twentieth Century, as 
she was after the troubled times in the Seventeenth Century, 
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for seventy-five per cent of her population are peasants. 

For centuries before the Revolution the country was known 
as Holy Russia, and the best minds, such as Dostoevsky, called 
the Russian masses “God-searching people.” Khomiakov and 
other Slavophiles believed in a special mission of the Russian 
people to unite all the Slavs in one Slavic culture cemented by 
Russian Orthodox Faith. Whereas since the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century Russian intellectuals showed a tendency 
toward atheism, the majority of the Russians, those millions 
upon millions of plain peasants (muzhiks), stood by the Russian 
Orthodox Church. It is true that their religion was primitive, 
mixed with paganism and superstitions, but God was a reality 
for them. He was the only refuge in the days of serfdom when 
they were treated simply as working animals, as well as after 
1861, when, ignorant and unprepared for freedom, they were 
left on their insufficient land allotments to face the hardships 
of life and to be exploited and cheated by anyone who wanted 
to take advantage of them. Dominated by the liturgical Or- 
thodox Church, they did not care for doctrines and theologies; 
they stuck to the letter of the Scripture, no matter how little 
they knew of it, and particularly to the ritual and ceremonies 
to the extent of being ridiculous. Yet underneath there was 
the unfailing faith in one good and just God who finally would 
deliver them to the Promised Land. 

How then is it possible to explain the fact that after the Rev- 
olution so many people deserted the Church and seemed to for- 
get God? 

That was inevitable because the Orthodox Church had been 
too long identified with ruling classes, so that she was regarded 
as an oppressor. The fact that since Peter the Great the Church 
itself was oppressed by the government, of course, was beyond 
the understanding’ of the masses. The fact that each century 
produced outstanding clergymen, champions of liberty and jus- 
tice who were afraid of no Tsar and who not only preached the 
true Gospel of Christ, but often lost their lives for it, was not 
known to the masses; and the Church which with all her un- 
deniable sins had done much educational and philanthropic 
work for Russia, had to share the destruction of the overthrown 
regime. God, however, still was in the hearts of millions of 
people who, despising Orthodoxy, now deserted to numerous 
sects and to Protestant denominations which either had been 
persecuted or at least not favored by the Tsar’s government, 
and therefore could not be identified with it. The enormous 
growth of the Baptist societies during the first years of the 
Revolution testifies to this fact. 

The atheistic rulers of Russia, however, determined to“destroy 
the power of religion and of the Church.” Have they succeeded? 
We say emphatically, “No.” Neither persecution nor anti- 
religious propaganda was able to exterminate religion, which 
has proved to be an enemy the Communists cannot defeat. 
They finally have learned the long-established truth that per- 
secution defeats its own ends, and have recurred mostly to prop- 
aganda. It is true that thousands of churches have been closed. 
Out of seventy thousand in 1917 only 8,338 churches, syna- 
gogues, and mosques remain today. As to Christianity, nu- 
merically it does not seem to be strong, but it is a tested Chris- 
tianity. 

Before the Revolution, Christianity in Russia was hereditary. 
Every child had to be baptized, for, Orthodoxy was the state 
religion. One became a member of the Church, not after a 
spiritual awakening or conversion, but by the very fact that he 
lived within the boundaries of a parish provided he had been 
baptized. Things were different after the Revolution. Ad- 
herence to faith became a matter of decision. The weak were 
crushed by the persecution, but the same persecution gave birth 
to true Christians whose loyalty to Christ, tested and strength- 
ened, had survived all tribulations, threats, and suffering. The 
Revolution raised the standards of Christianity and its quality 
to new heights never heard of in Russia before. It is, however, 
not the pure Orthodoxy of the pre-revolutionary period, for the 
Orthodox Church itself has undergone changes and divisions: 
besides the historic Holy Orthodox Church appeared the Living 
Church, the Synodal or Renovated Church, the Ancient Apos- 
tolic Church, and a Churchly Regen- (Continued on page 52) 
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Pere eoT 


In hanor of “Nearer 
My God ta Thee” 


by 
BERNHARD RAGNER 


WF oa ene tke individuals— 
f have birthdays, and this year 
—“ marks the 100th anniversary of 
“Nearer My God to Thee,” the matchless 
religious lyric which has brought comfort 
and inspiration to untold millions. No- 
body can say exactly when it was writ- 
ten, but it was first sung in South Place 
Chapel, London, during the Autumn of 
1841. Since then, it has been translated 
into a hundred tongues, and had a noble, 
globe-girdling destiny. Today, it is 
chanted amid Arctic snows, in tropic 
forests, and in every land under the sun. 
“No other hymn has so firm a grasp upon 
the English-speaking world,” said Dwight 
L. Moody, and its influence upon the 
minds of men, both humble and high- 
born, has been incalculable. 

Although she was a woman of acute 
perceptions, Mrs. Sarah Flower Adams, 
the author, envisaged no such popularity. 
She never realized the winsome grace of 
her poem or its transcendant power to 
grip the human heart. “Nearer My God 
to Thee” was written with tears and 
blood; it incarnated a personal religious 
experience and, for this reason, Mrs. 
Adams never expected it would go be- 
yond her circle of friends, which included 
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Leigh Hunt, Browning, and Carlyle. But 
Providence decided otherwise. 

As a matter of fact, “Nearer My God 
to Thee” did not win immediate acclaim. 
It was slow in getting started. For a 
quarter of a century, it was rated as a 
good hymn but nothing more. In 1844 
it traveled to America (where it was 
wedded to the music of Lowell Mason) , 
and Henry Ward Beecher included it in 
his Plymouth Hymns (1855) which, at 
the time, was judged a rash action. Long- 
fellow also became acquainted with it, 
recognized its devotional and artistic 
merits, and gave it a place of honor in 
the hymn book he was editing. 

From the very beginning, however, 
“Nearer My God to Thee’ did have 
highly-placed admirers. It was President 
McKinley’s favorite hymn. Dr. M. D. 
Mann, his personal physician, is author- 
ity for the statement that he repeated it 
while dying, and then added, “This has 
been my constant prayer.” When Mr. 
McKinley’s body was buried in Canton, 
Ohio, on Sept. 19, 1901, “Nearer My 
God to Thee” was sung on a nation-wide 
scale. A newspaper account of the day 
reads: 

“The hymn was sung in hundreds of 
New York churches and at memorial 
meetings. One heard the familiar strains 
from strong-lunged bands of strolling 
musicians in city streets, while children 
and their elders gathered about the per- 
formers, often joining in the hymn. 

“Today, all traffic in American cities 
stopped by previous arrangement at half 
past three o’clock, and for five minutes, 
there was silence. People in the trolley 
cars arose, those in the streets bowed 
their heads; many repeated the words of 
the hymn. In Union and Madison 
squares, immense throngs had assembled, 
and after a period of silence, bands played 
“Nearer My God to Thee’ during which 
every head in the throng remained un- 
covered. The whole occasion was re- 
markable as a demonstration of popular 
feeling in which reverence must have had 
a large share.” 

On the same day, in Westminster Ab- 
bey, a memorial service for President 
McKinley was held. By direction of 
King Edward VII, “Nearer My God to 
Thee” was included in the program. His 
Majesty, it appears, was also a lover of 
the hymn. 

In April of 1912, the hymn figured in 
all the newspaper stories which described 
the sinking of the “Titanic” in the ice 
fields of the North Atlantic. These arti- 
cles told how 1,517 persons went to 
watery graves, how tearful farewells were 
spoken between husband and wife, be- 
tween parents and children, and how— 
during the night of fear and peril—the 
ship’s band played “Nearer My God to 
Thee.” 

Most often, it is: rated as a perfect 
funeral hymn, but it is a mistake to con- 
sider it as that alone. In fact, Mrs. 
Adams was not thinking of death when 
she wrote it; she still had eight years to 


live. Physically, she was in good health, 
Morally, she was passing through a pe- 
riod of anguish, doubt and skepticism, 
and “Nearer My God to Thee” was 
written as her personal De Profundis. 
She borrowed the imagery of her hymn 
from the Scriptural story of Jacob’s so- 
journ at Bethel, and his vision of the 
angels ascending and descending the 
heavenly ladder. Her hymn succeeds in 
being an artistic spiritualization of the 
old Scriptural record. 

Mrs. Adams came of a strong Dis- 
senting family, members of which had 
gone to prison rather than compromise 
with conscience. Indeed, her parents first 
met in a most unusual place—an English 
prison, where her father was serving 
time because of plain speaking in his 
newspaper, the Cambridge Intelligencer. 
Sarah Flower (she later married William 
B. Adams, an English engineer) lived the 
first years of her life in Great Harlow, 
Essex County, England, where she is 
buried. Across the years, her grave has 
become a goal of frequent pilgrimages. 

To her friends, she was known as Sally, 
and one of them described her as “tall 
and singularly beautiful with noble and 
regular features. In manner, she was 
gay and impulsive; in conversation, full 
of sparkling wit and kindly humor. Her 
hymns were the spontaneous expression 
of some strong impulse or feeling of the 
moment.” 

She wrote other hymns, even a long 
dramatic poem, but “Nearer My God to 
Thee” alone survives, her passport to 
gratitude and immortality. Mendelssohn 
was a friend of the Flower family. Rob- 
ert Browning knew her well and, it seems, 
indirectly inspired her masterpiece. Un- 
til her death, he maintained a fervent 
interest in her work. According to legend, 
he had “Sally” Flower in mind when he 
wrote Pippa Passes. Leigh Hunt, another 
visitor at the Adams home, admired her 
deeply and praised her “mastery of 
thought and tears.” 

The original manuscript of “Nearer 
My God to Thee” is kept in the British 
Museum in London. Across the decades, 
thousands have come to see it. Just now, 
it is hidden away to prevent its destruc- 
tion by German bombs. 

Because it contains no reference to 
Jesus, the hymn has been criticized, but 
if we adopt this line of reasoning, we 
must give up “Lead Kindly Light,” “Oh 
God Our Help In Ages Past” and “God 
Moves In a Mysterious Way His Won- 
ders To Perform.” Mrs. Adams did at- 
tend a Unitarian chapel (another criti- 
cism aimed at the hymn), but her life 
and her writings indicate that she was a 
reverent disciple of the Master. Bishops 
and poets have written additional stan- 
zas, with mention of Christ, but these 
well-meaning attempts to “improve” the 
hymn have failed. For devotional and 
artistic power, they could not compare 
with the original, and have therefore been 
discarded by hymn-singers the world 
over. 
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LL my life, but in vain, I have 
been seeking a church ewindow. 
A very special window, of course, and one 
which I have just about given up hope 
of ever finding—unless, perchance, such 
a window does exist and someone will 
tell me of it. If I share the quaint beauty 
of my imaginative window, picturing for 
others the details of my quest, maybe 
I'll find it. A gothic little window, a ro- 
mantic little window, set in an unex- 
pected corner of the church like a jewel 
to be rediscovered every Christmas! And, 
now, shall I tell about it? 

When I was a child, there were many 
old houses in the town. Some of the 
front doors had fancy glass of various 
colors, often with a central design, a pic- 
ture in full color. Well, now, one of 
these doors had two birds. It was a twin 

_f af door, the glass panels being of gothic 
All photos © Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, and Abbey Dawn % design. I loved that house just for its 
Quaver Owl door and birds. My church was the 
Presbyterian, but whether attending 
there or any other church, I used to 
study and admire the wings of the angels 
in the gorgeous windows. When I wasn’t 
actually wishing I had wings to fly, I 
was wishing that our minister would buy 
those two glass panels from that house— 
and break a hole in the church wall for 
a window for them! 

This window of my dreams took defi- 
nite form with the development of my 
knowledge of and love for birds. My 
romantic reverence for all that is holy 
with human and spiritual emotion in the 
story and traditions of Christmas, 
coupled with my love of birds, guided, 
also, I think, by my love of snow for a 
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Christmas atmosphere, made it inevi- 
table that the scene in my window must 
be snowy, beautified with various winter 
birds, especially the Snowflakes, and, au- 
tomatically, the rest of my window ap- 
peared before my imaginative gaze com- 
plete in every detail. It was as though 
Jack Frost and the Fairies had been 
inspired to create it without troubling 
themselves to consult me in the matter. 
Thus, I never had any doubt about the 
theme, the subject, nor have I ever had 
the faintest desire to change it. Always, 
and with a poetic finality which makes 
me wonder why I never find it, the 
scene is that of Good King Wenceslas 
leaving his medieval castle in a snow- 
storm, presumably Christmas Eve, with 
his basket of good cheer for the needy, 
his page behind him carrying a log or 
bundle of fagots. Through the gently 
falling snow a flock of Snowflakes is 
wheeling, some of these snowbirds hav- 
ing alighted nearby in advance of the 
others, which is their habit. 

The rest of the window, the gothic 
form and details, one may finish as de- 
sired, for there are many winter birds 
to give color to such a window. At the 
top of my window is a Blue Jay, like 
the light and purity of the sky, a hint 
of Heaven. The two corners at the base 
carry a Pine Grosbeak in one, a Purple 
Finch in the other. In and out the 
tracery, the little Chickadee. The sym- 
bolism of the wine-red Pine Grosbeak, 
the Roman-purple Finch, the trust and 
faith of the Chickadee—all these are in 
my window. On the scroll, between the 
brilliant birds at the base, this legend: 
Spirit of Christmas. 

As a youth, at Christmas time in 
church, I always pretended, mentally, 
that one of the dim corners was lighted 
and beautified by this poem-picture win- 
dow, this little scene of the Snowflakes 
and the falling snow, and Good King 
Wenceslas—and the birds of Yule. 

Already I have hinted at the signifi- 
cance of such birds as Snowflakes and 
Pine Grosbeaks and so on. Ornitholo- 
gists and lovers of birds would come by 
such thoughts naturally, I suppose, and 
I most humbly admit their kinship. But, 
as a poet, I must plead the indulgence 
of such kinfolk in birdlore, in order that 
I may romantically present some of our 
Christmas birds for those who love birds 


- in their hearts—very much, indeed, too 


—but have limited opportunity for ob- 
serving them closely. 

In Canada, especially in Ontario, Que- 
bec and the East, the snowbird is the 
Snowflake, also called Snow Bunting. We 
prefer the name Snowflake because this 
bird is really like a living snowflake in 
the storm. Usually, their arrival is with 
a snowstorm, the Heralds of Christmas. 
They wheel, the whole flock dissolving 
and losing itself in the curtain of the 
storm, then reappearing again to settle 
on the ground. When on the ground they 
roll over the weed-topved field! A rolling 
flock! Those in the rear keep rising in 
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orderly fashion and flying low over the 
flock to settle in front. They have a 
tinkling, little tee note as they go. Some- 
times they swoop down, settling at one’s 
feet with amazing trust. 

Good King Wenceslas knew the Snow- 
flakes. They nest so near the North Pole 
that every direction is South to them. 
So, their trip south for the winter is apt 
to be anywhere. The Russians call them 
“Butterfly Birds.” Northern China knows 
them. Sometimes, with the flocks of 
Snowflakes, one may find the odd 
stranger, a darker, slightly slimmer bird 
with a long rear toenail. This will be the 
Lapland Longspur. One cannot mistake 
it for a Snowflake, for Snowflakes, often 
in hundreds, are nearly white, having 
only a slight touch of light brown in 
places, which color wears off the feather 
tips as winter wears on, so to speak, and 
in late February and March they appear 
black and white. 


In many wintry sections of the United 
States the Junco is common at: Christ- 
mas, a slate-colored bird with pink bill 
and white borders to its tail, but in 
Ontario it is not a yule bird, normally. 

My love for the Snowflakes, which I 
associate with Good King Wenceslas, 
took shape several years ago. 


Snowflakes of Christmas 


Softly, gently, in the silence, 
Fell the snowflakes on the town; 
Christmas Eve the little snowflakes 
Laid their spotless mantle down. 


Christmas morning, very early, 
Snowflakes twittered, fluttered down, 
Making footprints on that mantle 
In the sleeping, little town. 


THE AUTHOR 
Feeding his 


bird friends 





Feathered Snowflakes, in the sunrise, 
Wheeled and twittered, fluttered down, 
Making merry in the morning, 
Waking all that Christmas town. 


(From “The Door of Dawn’’) 


We have spoken of the Chickadees. 
Who needs to speak of the Chickadees? 
Little Robber Barons of the Woodland! 
They make me pay tribute in bits of 
peanut, everywhere I go. And if I go 
not—they come! And if I pay not—they 
scold, land on my shoulder and pinch my 
ear! 

And the Nuthatch! What a scold 
when I hand him a sunflower seed in- 
stead of a peanut! He lands upside down 
on a tree trunk, points his whole face 
at me and says things! 

The Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers, 
too, are interesting visitors to a winter 
door in town or country. The colder it 
is, the more trusting they are in their 
search for suet and nuts. 

The Quaver Owl (Screech Owl) has 
even come into my bedroom on a cold 
winter night, entering via the ventilator 
slot to share the warmth. 

The Canada Jay is sometimes called 
the Big Chickadee, not a bad name, for 
he is quite friendly. In fact, I believe 
he’d steal a bit of beef on the way from 
my plate to my mouth! 

The Blue Jay is a paradox. Where he 
got that blue of purity I’m sure I can- 
not guess. He is so sly and distrustful 
and crooked himself, that he suspects 
everyone else! But suet and nuts in 
cold weather are potent signs of friend- 
ship. He surrenders rather reluctantly, 
but surrender he does, in the end. 

Purple Finches, Pine Siskins, Gold- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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R. E. PEREZ ARANIBAR is the 
biggest little man I ever met. 

I had heard of Dr. Aranibar long be- 
fore I entered Peru. Yet I lived more 
than a month in Lima before I found 
any one who had come face to face with 
this remarkable man. That did not mean 
that Dr. Aranibar was the sort of person 
who hid his light under a bushel, they 
told me. His light was shining in many 
places where there had never before been 
light. 

Frankly, I was curious and not a little 
skeptical about this legendary Dr. Arani- 
bar and his works that nobody could put 
their finger on in this remote part of the 
Western Hemisphere. We did not do 
things that way at home. 

It was quite by chance one day that 
I stumbled upon what I learned later 
was Aranibar’s pet project. This “spot 
of light” led eventually to the threshold 
of Dr. Aranibar himself. 

A former United States Consul Gen- 
eral of Lima was showing me round the 
slums of the Capital. We had strayed 
quite out of reach of the smug Hotel 
Bolivar and far away from the smooth 
grooves of polite international inter- 
course. I was among the real Peruvians 
now. South America began to take on a 
iamiliar aspect. I began to discover 
characteristics and problems that in 
broadly- human terms were common not 
only to us North Americans, but to the 
natives of every country. The differ- 
ences between South and North America, 
in the things that really matter, I have 
long since concluded, are superficial. 
Take the slums as an example. In South 
America we find the slums situated hori- 
zontally; in North America, vertically. 
In New York, they are confined within 
many-storied beehives; in Lima, they 
manage to exist in one-story hovels often 
spreading over a vast area. Both are a 
related part of the world’s slums. 

We found ourselves in an immense ir- 
regular Plaza, nearly a half mile from 
end to end. Two sides and one end of 
the Plaza were faced by low tenements. 
Dank, dismal alleyways, with endless 
ramifications, retreated from the sunny 
street into a vast maze of one and two 
room rear tenements. Children by the 
score trickled in and out of these alleys 
where their families were crowded 
together in the daily functions of living 
and dying amidst poverty. I am laying 
no especial stress or blame on Lima. I 
could name a dozen other capitals where 
our Christian civilization has never yet 
got to the bottom. In providing the cus- 
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“Residents” of the Home taking life easy under a bower 


tomary open Plaza, however, Spanish 
civic planners had given them a gracious 
space for the children to play in through- 
out the sunny rainless Peruvian days. 
Here also the youth and young married 
people promenaded in the evening when 
the day’s work was done. 

We stopped to photograph a small 
group of youngsters. They paused in 
their play and we had the sensation of 
being stared at as the strangest human 
beings they had ever seen. Some of them 
were pure Indian, others half-breeds and 


the remainder white. They were an ex- 
ample of true South American democ- 
racy that knows no color line. Looking 
through the finder of my camera a curi- 
ous phenomenon was disclosed. Only a 
few hundred feet away was an open-air 
flower market. Flowers cut down in 
their blooming and destined to be carried 
into the cemetery. The children were 
grouped so as to appear in the gaping 
gateway of the burying ground. The 
beautiful flowers, the precious children 
and the yawning cemetery were too bru- 
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The centenarian in this picture is 106 years 
old and has been a beggar all his life 


tally symbolic so I regrouped the young 
ones beside a sturdy green tree. 

A little further along we came upon a 
neat row of newly-painted brick houses, 
one-storied like the rest. They were set 
back behind a spiked iron fence, with 
two palm trees guarding a front yard of 
flowers. 

“What is this?” we asked a man in 
white linen standing in the doorway. 

“This is “The Home,’” he said. “You 
will have to get permission from Dr. 
Aranibar—” 
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“Dr. Aranibar” was in answer to a 
prayer. We hurried off to the address 
he gave us. 

All his life, we had been told repeated- 
ly, Dr. Aranibar had worked in the inter- 
est of public welfare. Not as one of your 
professional philanthropists; nor as a pas- 
sionate charity worker, but simply as a 
paid physician of the municipality, visit- 
ing and ministering to the inmates of 
public institutions. It came to my mind 
that there was nothing so extraordinary 
about that career as to make such a fuss 
about him. 

How little he had been paid for his 
half-century of healing became apparent 
the moment we were ushered into the 
homely niche in which he made his home, 
a modest little house on an unfashion- 
able street near the center of the city. 
An Indian servant took our hats and we 
sat down in a stereotyped doctor’s wait- 
ing room. The Victorian furnishings 
showed signs of long and hard wear. 

I was never more disappointed in my 
life than during that first minute or two. 
It was not lessened when the doctor 
entered and listened half-puzzled to our 
request. I was looking for a Yankee Suc- 
cess Story. By widespread reputation, 
this Dr. Aranibar had been represented 
as a sort of South American John Bun- 
yan. A superman. A titan among his 
fellows. 

In my dismay, all I saw in that first 
flash, was a decidedly undersized _per- 
son, just under 5 feet 4 in height who 
could not have balanced the scales at 
much over a hundred pounds. In ap- 
pearance, he might have stepped out of 
a Victorian tintype. A black suit, a little 
shiny about the elbows and knees cov- 
ered up his slight figure. A high choker 


collar and round unattached cuffs to 


match half concealed his very slender 
neck and wrists. A black four-in-hand 
vainly attempted to hide the crack in 
his bulging white shirt front. High- 
topped cloth button shoes tapered off 
his small feet. 

But that was altogether the wrong 
angle to take in sizing up Dr. E. Perez 
Aranibar. After that first uncomfort- 
able second was over I realized that 
clothes or even short weight in the flesh 
counted not at all in his case. I never 
took notice of those dismal accoutre- 
ments again. The instant I looked 
squarely into the profound depths of his 
blue-gray eyes, I sensed the humanness 
and the spirit of the man and I saw a 
giant standing there in the doorway. 
When he began to talk in his soft, mild 
voice, it did not take long to understand 
how this little medico had overridden 
the opposition of a nation. 

It took us longer to comprehend Dr. 
Aranibar’s language and line of reason- 
ing. We were always beating round the 
bush looking for ulterior motives. While 
he stood there in the wide-open spaces 
of downright simplicity, we began build- 
ing him up to the stature of worldly 
success which we thought he deserved. 


We were indignant because the money 
and honors we had expected to find 
heaped upon him were totally absent in 
all his surroundings. He did not com- 
prehend what we were driving at. And 
yet, if we are to measure success as the 
material summing up and realization of 
all man’s spiritual prayers and mundane 
hopes, I have never met such a complete 
success as this Dr. Aranibar. 

It was significant and propitious to 
discover a man like Dr. Aranibar in 
South America. Somehow we have neg- 
lected to consider the possibility of 
there being approximately 150 millions 
of human beings in that other part of 
our Western Hemisphere who, when you 
get right down to A B C, are just like 
ourselves. Men and women of great and 
small stature; with ambitions and hopes, 
fears and misfortunes, akin to ours. 

Furthermore, it seemed that I was 
heaven-sent to South America to dis- 
cover at least one of those rare big little 
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HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


For the past 18 years, Henry Albert Phillips 
(always accompanied by his wife) has traveled 
the Four Corners and the Seven Seas in search 
of literary material. The result has been evi- 
denced in 14 books and many hundreds of 
articles appearing in the magazines and news- 
papers of the United States and Great Britain. 

Mr. Phillips’ latest journey was to South Amer- 
ica. He states that his inquiry took him especial- 
ly in two ways. His primary objective was to 
seek out men and women who were doing Big 
Things in South America. People whose work 
or works were benefiting, their community. Or 
better still, they were doing a service for their 
nation or the whole of the continent. Best, were 
those who were achieving some deed that would 
have an effect toward improving this whole 
troubled world. 

In discovering Dr. E. Perez Aranibar he feels 
that he has found one of these men. He tells 
the story of Dr. Aranibar in this article, “Green 


Pastures in Peru.” 


men, who in these times of blasphemy 
and war and loss of human confidence 
in little big men, might become a guid- 
ing symbol. 

We took Dr. Aranibar with us back 
to the slum district under the shadow of 
the cemetery walls. We asked him to 
tell us just what sort of an institution 
it was that he had set up there. 

“Not an ‘institution,’ please,” he said. 
“That is precisely what I have been 
working all these years to get away from 
—institutions. The poor in the neigh- 
borhood call it “The Home.’ And that is 
just what it is meant to be.” 

It was a Home for Beggars, he said. 
Then he went on, telling us how his un- 
conventional ideas for the promotion of 
human welfare had developed. Seventy- 
six years before, he had been born, a 
sickly wafer of a child that a strong wind 
could have blown away, and nearly did. 
Having lived through childhood he felt 

(Continued on page 49) 
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A Tale of Old Missouri 


By ANNE TEDLOCK BROOKS — 


Part Il 


UNE brought warm languid days to the little river town 
of Arrow Rock. 

On a day late in the month the Tamerlane discharged among 
its other passengers a familiar person. Bobbit Lee had brought 
his trunks and boxes of Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry and 
his well known “Jew David’s Hebrew Plaster” for dispensation 

\ Z among his followers. 
— acne sn ee phage - = Bobbit Lee wore a long, flowing white beard. His small eyes 
: secs heeatn duc Sakai set back in his head in narrow slits were beady bright in their 
‘ penetration. His nose was long and hooked and the tip of it 
had a way of twitching when he was most earnestly declaiming 
the value of his remedies. 

He not only brought the villages along the river news of their 
neighboring towns, but he also brought entertainment for them. 
Small boys watched the handling of his boxes anxiously today 
as they were carted up to the Tavern door. There were too 
many for the amount of pain-killer he always brought. 

“What’s in the boxes, Bobbit Lee?” cried one daring freckle- 
faced boy. 

The man shook his cane at him. “Wait and see. Just you 

Kok, wait, my friend. Bring your ma and pa and come along tonight 
on to see what Bobbit Lee has brought for Arrow Rock.” 

The town had quieted now, and they could see the thin line 
of smoke away down the river where the Tamerlane was on its 
way to the next stop. Jeb Cooney, the blacksmith, was shoeing 
David Franklin’s grey mare. 

The shoeing finished, Jeb took her carefully back and tied 
her to the post just as David Franklin emerged from the 
Tavern doorway. 

David was in high good humor. He threw his leg over the 
mare and got into the stirrup. He waved his black hat to the 
boys who were watching him from the blacksmith shop and 
rode down the street, his mare kicking up little puffs of fine dust. 

The boys and Jeb Cooney watched him while he rode out of 
sight .. . going to the Judge’s house, they knew. 

The Barton boy said, “I’d like to be Mr. David Franklin.” 

Jeb turned a friendly face toward him, “Why, George?” 

George shrugged, “So’s I could have all the fine horses and 
the slaves to work for me, like he’s got.” 

The Tavern door opened and into their view came Captain 
O’Day. Striding in long steps toward the blacksmith shop across 
the way, he carried his broad shoulders well back and walked 
along with an easy swing. 

“T’d ruther be him than Mr. Franklin,” whispered one of the 
boys breathlessly. ; 

“Good morning, Mr. Cooney. How are you, boys?” Captain 
O’Day said as he walked across the cobblestones in front of the 
shed. The boys were too abashed to do more than grin shyly 
at the captain of the Tamerlane. 

“T didn’t know you’d stopped over,” said Jeb. 

Michael nodded. He didn’t add that he had not come up 


Synopsis—lo the little town of Arrow Rock, on the Mis- 
souri River, comes the fine new steamboat, Tamerlane. Her 
captain is young and handsome Michael O’Day. He deeply 
impresses the town’s most beautiful girl, Elizabeth Granville, 
and he in turn is greatly attracted by her. But her parents 
are determined that she shall marry handsome and wealthy 
David Franklin. Elizabeth meets O'Day, but David also ac 
companies her. The two men have some words, and she sees 
that already they are jealous enemies. Elizabeth meets 
O'Day again, and they make an appointment to see each 
other at the singing school the following night. Now continue: 
Michael stepped back and threw his hand up to the gash 
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from the river with the others from the 
boat. He had climbed the stone steps to 
the cliff and met Elizabeth Granville 
there, coming into town later by the 
footpath. 

“T would like for you to make two 
keys for me,” said he, handing over a 
lock. “Have to keep everything locked 
up on the boat, or they disappear like 
snow on a hot stove cap.” 

Jeb nodded as he reached for it. 
“Can’t trust ’°em any further than you 
can sling a cat!” He took the lock over 
to his work bench. “I see you brought 
the medicine show man along with you.” 

“Sure, and he’s fine comp’ny, too!” 
Michael’s laughter sounded in his voice. 
“He sold all the crew enough of Wistar’s 
Wild Cherry Balsam to ward off all the 
sickness ever apt to hit them. What with 
his crackin’ o’ jokes, he had them eatin’ 
out of his hand.” His blue eyes gleamed 
and his voice ended in laughter. 

“Captain, does he have a show with 
him in those boxes?” asked George Bar- 
ton breathlessly. 

“Sure and he has! One of the finest 
you ever saw, too. You boys want to be 
sure and come to see it tonight. It’s as 
good as one I saw last month on a show 
boat, near St. Louis.” 

The long summer afternoon drew to a 
close with the children of the town be- 
coming more and more restless as it 
neared time for the medicine show. 

The Granvilles began a leisurely meal at their usual time 
however, with Mammy Car’'line bustling about fussing at 
Chloe who was getting to be worse than no help at all in the 
kitchen. 

“Drat dat Chicken’s black hide!” the old woman grumbled. 
“Chloe ain’t no good no mo’. Ef’n I ketches him ’roun’ this 
place tonight while the folks is gone, I’s gwine show him a 
few things!” 

Mammy was tired from ironing this afternoon. The hot 
winds had blasted in from the open window, cooling her iron 
too fast and bringing the sweat dripping from her skin. She 
had worked laboriously on Elizabeth’s white lawn dress with 
its multitudinous rows of ruffles, each to be pressed separately. 
Now she was dipping up the dumplings into the deep bowl 
and Chloe was nowhere about to hold the big platter for her 
to lift out the pieces of chicken. 

She heard the judge ask: “Is David coming to take you to 
see Bobbit Lee’s show this evening?” 

And smiled to herself as she heard Elizabeth’s voice an- 
swering, “Yes, Father.” 

Chloe had whispered to the old woman the thing that she 
already knew. Elizabeth had met the young Captain again 
this morning on the cliff. Of course, he would be at the show, 
too, and they would see one another. Mammy Car’line knew 
Elizabeth’s secret. Had spied it in the shining light of her 
eyes when she returned from her Friday morning walks on 
the cliff. 

“We might as well go down town for a while, too, Alice,” 
the judge went on. “Think I should look into what kind of a 
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“Don’t, David—don’t!’’ she begged, her face deathly white 


show Bobbit Lee is bringing into the town.” 

“That’s right,” said his wife. “Everyone in Arrow Rock will 
turn out for it, young and old alike.” Her voice was sharply 
disdainful. 

Elizabeth said nothing. But there was so little entertainment 
for the young people—why shouldn’t they be excited about 
Bobbit Lee’s show? And she remembered the Captain’s laugh- 
ter as he recounted how the wiry little man had sold the crew 
his cure-all. 

She had Chloe running the narrow black velvet ribbon 
through the lace beading in her white dress. Tonight was made 
for just such fun as she could picture ahead. She would stand 
by David—but somewhere in the crowd, within seeing distance, 
would be Michael. And she would hold her head tilted with its 
high-piled curls catching the flickering of the torches from the 
medicine stand. 

She was almost too excited to eat, and broke the biscuits into 
tiny pieces with nervous fingers. She must nod and smile at her 
parents’ conversation. Then she was startled at what her father 
had been saying. She must have smiled in the wrong place, she 
realized because he was telling something about David’s plans 
in settling Berkley. 

That was a distinctly sore spot with Elizabeth just now. 

She had found out that David bought Berkley before Michael 
had had a chance to settle a deal he had aoped to close with 
Grant Talbert. It seemed unfair to her, »secause Michael had 
gone to see about it first, and wanted it so much. 

Finally supper was over, and they went upstairs at once to 
get ready. (Continued on page §2) 
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Each one has a_e small 
“Treasure Box’’ in which to 
put his own precious things 


| My, sister writes from E 


By Beatrice Plumb 


ROSSMOUNT, ENG., Dec. 5th, 

1940. A peaceful and happy Christ- 
mas from your sister and Dad in Old 
England! I am writing this in a shelter, 
with enemy bombers zooming overhead. 
But it is a very Christmasy shelter, gay 
with the litter of red and green paper 
festoons, gilt bells and silver stars being 
made by my kiddies for classroom dec- 
orations. 

You remember I told you our school 
was getting many refugee tots—forlorn 
little foreigners who, like the London 
evacuees, are spending their first Christ- 
man in our Somerset countryside. 

In my classroom I have a little Brit- 
tany girl, several Norwegian, French and 
Czech children, a Polish boy and a sad, 
shattered Dutch child whose mind al- 
most cracked with the walls when her 
Holland home was bombed to dust over 
her tiny blonde-braided head. 

All my small foreigners like to sit to- 
gether. That flight from some dreadful 
pursuing terror, traveling stealthily by 
might, hiding by day, to reach a boat 
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We went down into our 


that would bring them to England—alj 
this they have in common. The memory 
makes them huddle close. 

So, for Christmas, I’m giving them 
their own special spot in the raid shel. 
ter. I call it “Refugees’ Corner.” They 
call it their “Little home in the ground.” 
I have marked their names on their 
small chairs, and given each a “treasure 
box,” in which to put his precious own 
things. These are just wooden tea boxes 
which I’ve covered with bright bits of 
old chintz, but when you have lost ey- 
erything you ever had, as these children 
have, any possession is a prize. 

On one wall of their corner I have 
tacked up a beautiful colored print which 
we call “Little Refugee Jesus.” It is 
that fourteenth century masterpiece by 
the Florentine painter, Giotto di Bon 
done—“The Flight into Egypt.” 

I wish you could see how they stand 
before that lovely picture, adoring it 
with their eyes! Each girl has a different 
name for the Guardian Angel who hov- 
ers near Mary, pointing out to the flee- 


shelter and sanc 

















































































ing Holy Family the safe way to go. 

It gave me a distinct shock the other 
morning when we hurried down there 
from our studies to escape death from 
the skies, to hear my sturdy little Pole 
referring to the angel by the name of 
our much-loved Air Raid Warden! He 
was explaining: 

“Mister Jones, in wings, is telling poor 
little refugee Jesus, the way to our shel- 
ter.” 

I look at that picture many times a 
day, over their bowed heads and busy 
hands, and pray in my heart for them: 
“And by Thy great mercy defend us 
from all perils and dangers of this 
night—” 

Sometimes it seems to me there never 
was such a long, black night. But, as 
Dad says, “After midnight, morning.” 
We are looking to the sunrise. 


Crossmount, Eng., Dec. 11th, 1940. 
The authorities have been begging us 
ever since the September raids to do our 
Christmas shopping early. With London 
in smoking ruins, a terrifying one-ton 
Nazi time-bomb imperiling St. Paul’s 
Buckingham Palace hit, and the Prime 
Minister warning us that the hour of the 
Great Invasion was at hand, there was 
something grimly funny in that plea that 
we should do our Christmas shopping 
early. 

“Christmas!” I said bitterly to Dad. 
“There will be no Christmas for us this 
year!” , 

He was so long in answering, I thought 
he hadn’t heard me. Then he said, 
“Would you let the Nazis black out the 
Star? Whatever else we lose, we must 
keep Christmas!” 

Next day two hospitals in London, 
one for children, one for maternity cases, 
suffered direct bomb hits. There was no 
Christmas in my heart. All through the 
death and desolation of October, I re- 
fused to think of Christmas. Then came 
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November, with the authorities announc- 
ing an early posting day for overseas 
Christmas mail. 

Remember how you used to prepare 
for Christmas by going on a pilgrimage 
to Old Glastonbury, the Cradle of Chris- 
tianity in England? Well, I decided to 
go to Coventry, instead. 

But when I stood before the pitiful 
ruin of its fourteenth-century cathedral, 
its beautiful nave in utter rubble, and 
saw the wanton, concentrated destruc- 
tion that had been wrought there during 
that awful Thursday night when the 
Nazis unloaded four hundred tons of 
bombs on my little City of Three Spires, 
I was filled with a cold and deadly rage. 

I stood there, white, shaken, physical- 
ly sick, thinking of the brave Provost 
fighting like fury to save his cathedral, 
putting out thirty-five bombs as they 
fell. I thought of the old stone mason 
who loved every stone of this ancient 
masterpiece of craftsmanship, striving to 
the last exhausted ounce of his devoted 
strength to put out the bomb that burnt 
a hole in the roof. But then had come 
the explosive bombs—and that was the 
end. 

Battered, burnt to death, done for! 
As I stood there, tears running down my 
cheeks, the spirit of the martyred ca- 
thedral seemed to speak to me in the 
words of the lion-hearted Provost, “We 
lose our cathedral—but we keep our 
faith.” 

Then memory of Dad’s voice came to 
me, so full of quiet strength, “We must 
keep Christmas.” 

It was there, in the midst of that soul- 
searing ruin, that I pledged to do every- 
thing in my power to help my school 
kiddies, the neighbors, the London cous- 
ins, Dad, everybody keep Christmas. 
The Nazis shouldn’t destroy that. Id 
hang onto it with both hands—by my 
teeth, if I had to. 

When I reached home, Dad had put 


“for keeps” the bright decorations 
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up all the black-out curtains by himself. 
A bright fire was burning, the kettle 
singing on the hob. Tea was laid, even 
the bread-and-butter cut. 

“Dad,” I asked, before I was out of 
may wet top-coat, “could you get my 
babies a bigger and better Christmas 
tree this year?” He nodded and smiled. 
I knew he was happy to have me over 
my black mood. 


Crossmount, Eng., Dec. 15th, 1940. 
Today all my children, even the four- 
year-olds, have made Christmas cards 
and calendars for their home folk. We 
could get only twelve desk tabs for the 
calendars, so sixty-two children will have 
to give a calendar without a date pad— 
and call it a picture! 

Every Monday morning, all my Lon- 
don evacuees write home. The tiniest 
tots stand by me and tell what each one 
wants to say. Then I jot it down, and if 
they can write, each one copies his own 
individual letter. If not, I write a pen 
copy for him. 

The London letters we put in a parcel 
and send to the caretaker of the chil- 
dren’s old school, which is now a heap of 
ruins. Then the London mothers call 
and the caretaker gives them the dear, 
funny little letters, covered with kisses. 
So far I have seen to it that no child has 
missed writing the weekly letter home 
since last June. It helps the plucky 
parents bear the separation. 

We have made our paper Christmas 
lanterns and strung them across the 
classroom. 

“Tf the Jerries see our pretty lanterns 
through the windows, will they bomb 
them?” one worried child asked me. 

“Of course not!” I reassured him. 
“They wouldn’t spoil your Christmas!” 

Right then the siren warned, and I 
herded them down to the shelter. They 
just hated leaving their Christmas hand- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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wrong side of the tracks, 
and suggests a help for 
those unhappy youngsters 
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EOPLE who write articles usually 

do it, you'll have noticed, because 

they want to tell their readers 
something. I’m writing this because 
there’s something I want to ask you. The 
question is no rhetorical one. It’s not an 
attempt on my part to lay down the law 
without seeming to. It represents a 
rather anxious desire on my part for in- 
formation which I don’t have, and don’t 
know how to get, about a lack in our 
American way of life, which seems to me 
a dangerous and a sad one. The diffi- 
culty, by the nature of it, can’t possibly 
be met—I know you'll agree with me 
that this is grand good news—by form- 
ing or belonging to any kind of com- 
mittee. And raising money is not only 
not necessary, but wouldn’t help. That 
may relieve your mind, too. 

Perhaps the best way to set the mat- 
ter before you is to tell you about a 
passage from a recently published auto- 
biography of a famous, gifted, melancholy 
American writer. His family was poor, 
improvident, impractical, rather quarrel- 
some, pretty dull, very commonplace. 
They always lived on the wrong side of 


the tracks. The author as an adolescent 
boy had all the inevitable personal diffi- 
culties of adjustment of growing-up boys, 
I don’t need to name them over. Those 
of us who haven’t had gangling awkward 
high-school-age boys in our own family 
circle, have observed them as neighbors 
and know how they suffer during the 
struggle to get out ofthe cocoon of child- 
hood into maturity. This particular boy, 
since he had it in him to become a writer 
of compassionate stories of fine quality, 


“was sensitive, impressionable, and eager. 


Like most boys of his age he was shy, 
unsure of himself, dreadfully self-con- 
scious, but in addition he had always 
lived among rather shiftless poor people, 
who were, as poor people are, often kind 
to each other in trouble, but seldom cour- 
teous or interesting or pleasant in every 
day life; whose homes were ugly, clut- 
tered, none too clean, who spoke ungram- 
matical English, who never read anything 
except, once in a while, some local scandal 
in the local newspaper, never talked to 
each other except about neighborhood 
gossip, or about the dull details of the 
daily routine. 





For that boy as for as many, the public 
schools were his one contact with the civ- 
jlization of his native land. This was 
dramatically true of his life in high school. 
None of the towns to which his roving 
family took him were rich enough to 
have what anybody would call a “good” 
high school. They were dingy, poorly 
equipped, with a thin rigid curriculum, 
and underpaid, badly trained, overworked 
teachers. But there this sensitive gifted 
young American met—as he never would 
have met in any other way—poetry, the 
epic story of his nation, drama, great 
prose writing, science. He looked in 
through great windows, upon a world 
new to him, infinitely desirable. It was 
his world, the one where, instinctively, 
he knew he belonged—the world of 
thought, art, generous aspirations, hu- 
mane understanding, of civilized, kindly 
human relationships. 

But he was still an awkward, gangling, 
shabby big boy, who came from the 
wrong side of the tracks. He had no 
manners, he knew that he had no kind 
of manners, that he could not speak the 
language of this newly discovered world 


where he fain would be. Now that he 
had looked through the windows into the 
civilized world revealed to him in the 
books he read, how could he open the 
door and enter it? 

A passage in his autobiography tells 
us that, evening after evening, he walked 
slowly up and down the sidewalks of the 
pleasanter parts of town, looking across 
neat front yards at lighted windows, 
through which he caught glimpses of sim- 
ple, well-kept homes, where he saw books, 
shaded lamps, clean, whole, comfortable 
furniture, families talking and laughing 
together, young folks of his age popping 
corn over bright, open fires—perhaps an 
older person sitting tranquilly, book- 
shelves back of him, his eyes bent upon 
a book with an expression of untroubled 
attention. A couple of youngsters play- 
ing backgammon, while the mother rocked 
peaceably across the room, darning their 
stockings. Or in a well-lighted little 
kitchen shining with cleanliness, a young 
wife in a flowered print dress washed 
dishes while her shirt-sleeved young hus- 
band wiped them, both of them singing 
a popular song as they worked. If only 
once, he used to think, he could go into 
such a home, knowing that he was not an 
unwelcome intruder, and look around 
him, and learn of what people talked 
there, comfortable, at ease with each 
other, learn the magic by which they kept 
their homes in order, find out what kind 
of things they laughed at, so genially, 
with no spite or malice in their eyes. What 


I gather from his autobiography is that, 
inarticulately, he was longing to tell them, 
“See, I don’t want to take anything away 


from you. I want to learn how to be 
more civilized than I am. The school 
which you—not my shiftless, non-tax- 
paying family—have provided for me, 
has given me my first glimpse of what a 
desirable life can be. But I don’t know 
how to live it. Give me a few hints about 
that art. Your children, your nieces, 
nephews, grandchildren, learn just from 
being with you. It wouldn’t cost you 
anything. It wouldn’t take anything 
away from you.” 

Up and down the streets of those tree- 
shaded American towns and _ villages, 
slouched (because he had never lived 
with men who did not slouch) this young 
fellow-citizen of ours, looking through 
the darkness at homes full of what he 
longed to know, to learn, to feel. And 
never once in those four vital years of his 
life did a single person in any one of 
those homes step to the door and ask 
him in. He grew up wistful, troubled, 
neurotic, frustrated, an exile from what 
should have been his natural heritage. 

Here’s the question I’d like to put to 
you: how can we get that boy up the 
front walk of one of those homes and in 
through the door? 

I don’t know the answer. There are 
a thousand psychological lions in the 
way. But if we don’t turn that trick, 
our country will suffer for it. For we 
will be doing less well than our grand- 


father’s generation did. We will have 
allowed a gate to fall shut across a road 
which, before our impersonal, depersonal- 
ized industrial era, was always open. 

It was open in the old days when the 
“family” was a great clan, recognized the 
remotest ramifications of kinship and 
“family connection,” from one genera- 
tion to another, out to the most distant 
steps and in-laws. Somewhere in that 
great group there was (not always, but 
nearly always) some member who had 
made a success in life, modest or con- 
siderable. By the unwritten code of the 
period, this laid on him the responsibility 
of keeping in close enough touch with the 
whole tribe to know when any younger 
member showed promise, and then to ad- 
vise, steer, guide, encourage, steady— 
open the door to opportunity. A letter 
of introduction was given to a possible 
employer, or head of a school, or mistress 
of a household who might be helpful. 
Some personal heartening, or wise criti- 
cism was given. A door was set ajar. It 
was for the young person to push it open 
and enter. 

Even in cases where the whole clan was 
unsuccessful, the groups into which peo- 
ple in earlier days naturally fell, were apt 
to be small enough for some kind of hu- 
man personal relationship to exist as con- 
nective tissue all through the whole. 
Everybody knew the families of the peo- 
ple who made their shoes for them, 
worked on their farms, helped around 
the house, made their clothes. Just to 
be in close enough touch with young 
folks to know them personally, to know 
something about their varying capacities, 
tastes, temperaments, possibilities, makes 
normally human folks extend, to some ex- 
tent, at least, some of that thoughtful at- 


‘tention as to what opportunities might be 


open, which—we all know this—gives to 
young people with a “good” family back- 
ground, so much more of a fair chance 
than others who have a “poor” family 
background. 

How can we, nowadays, bridge over 
the tragic remoteness from each other 
caused by the complexity of modern 
forms of society? How can we keep 
alive the connective tissue through which 
the reasonably conscientious responsibilty 
for all the younger generation which is 
felt by decent adults can circulate? Al- 
most any one of the simple, friendly 
homes at which the young exile looked 
in silent longing, would have been open 
to him, if they had known he was there. 
How, in 1941, can we find out he is 
there? 

There is so much we might share with 
each other—as people used to—which 
would take away nothing from what we 
have. A person who steps into a home and 
sits down for an hour’s chat, does not 
take away any of its light or warmth 
from the family who lives there. The 
room is not colder and darker because he 
has shared some of its warmth and cheer. 
On the contrary. 

(Continued on page 72) 


The beautiful prospect of warmth and happiness can be very disheartening 
from the outside, if you are barred through circumstances beyond your control 
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by D2. Alexander Stacey 


PART X 


CHEATING DEATH 


iN NOVEMBER, 1918, the military front was nearer 
Q OK 
WW 


our city than ever before. The Cossack partisans un- 
~<A der the command of Shkuro, the reckless young White 
officer, raided the settlements only twenty miles away, and the 
main Red Army in the South suffered one defeat after another. 
The local Soviet was in panic. In spite of all secrecy the prep- 
arations for the evacuation of the Soviet institutions were ap- 
parent. Nobody talked, but everybody knew the truth. The 
days of the Soviet Government in our city were numbered; and 
we who had been forced to become Soviet officials made all ef- 
forts to conceal our joy. Christmas was approaching, and we 
were in high spirits, planning even a party on New Year’s Day, 
but suddenly all our plans were destroyed. 

On Christmas Eve I was walking in the park, as I always 
did at night, when I heard a fire alarm; and soon I saw clouds 
of smoke just outside the park. The people in the park rushed 
out, and I followed the crowd to the entrance only to realize 
that my former “Grand Hotel” was burning. Strange as it may 
seem, I was shocked. I perfectly realized that the hotel no 
longer belonged to me; now, to the great disappointment of my 
former employees, it had been taken from them, and converted 
into a hospital, but I could see the flames bursting through the 
windows and the roof. My heart was stabbed with pain. I 
was feeling faint, when Dubassov, the owner of the cafeteria 
at the entrance of the Park, saw me. 

“You are very pale,” he said to me taking my arm in his. 
“Step into my office.” The cafeteria was empty. Everyone 
had gone to see the fire. Dubassov led me to his office, and 
brought a glass of cold water. 

“T understand your feelings. ... 
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Stay here, I want to go and 


Ts is the last instalment of this series, which 
gives a memorable picture of the events of 
the Russian Revolution. The author, Dr, 
Stacey, is a Russian, and this series is a true 
account by an eyewitness. Dr. Stacey later 
escaped from Russia, came to this country, 


was converted and entered the ministry, in 


which calling he is now successfully engaged 
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see whether there is any danger to me,” he said as he left the 
room. His cafeteria was just across the street from my former 
hotel. The window of the office looked into the park, and the 
trees within range of my vision were lighted by the glow of the 
fire. Later on I found out that the administration of the hos- 
pital had installed the stoves in the upper story of the building, 
because the flat had previously been used only in the summer 
and was not connected with the heating plant of the hotel. One 
of the stoves, placed too near a wooden partition, had caused 
the fire. The whole upper flat and the roof were destroyed by 
the fire; other parts of the building also were damaged. 

Dubassov returned, agitated. 

“Ts there any danger to your cafeteria?” I asked him. 

“No, the fire will be soon localized; but your Konov” (my 
former assistant manager, who hated me) “has incited the mob 
to accuse you of arson. They all have gone to the Soviet to 
demand your arrest. I should not be surprised, if they come to 
your home tonight. It is not safe for you to stay here, but I 
do not advise you to go home. Find some other place for a 
few days.” 

Although a new danger had restored my self-control, I did 
not know what to do. Every moment, however, was precious. 
I ran through the empty park home to tell my wife everything, 
and I asked her to inform Kravchenko that I felt very tired and 
would be absent from the office for a few days. 

“Where are you going?” my wife asked me. 

“T don’t know, probably to the Cossack Petroff; it is only 
two miles from the city. I can walk.” 

Petroff was a trusted friend, and I planned to stay with him 
a few days until the excitement caused by the fire should cool 
down. I was afraid of Konov who had been twice responsible 
for my arrest. The night was cold and quiet; the streets were 
empty. Without any difficulty I left the city and walked the 
well known road to Petroff’s small farm which I reached about 
midnight. To my surprise there was a light in the house, and 
Petroff was not asleep. 

“What has happened?” he asked me. When I had told him 
of my desperate situation, he observed, “It is bad. I am leav- 
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ing the farm. Shkuro with his Cossacks has just raided E-i, 
and I know where to find him. I have decided to join him and 
to pay the Bolsheviks for everything.” 

Petroff was the only man out of the city, upon whom I could 
rely. What should I do? Of course, it was out of the question 
to follow my friend. I was not a fighter, and Shkuro did not 
need persons like me. My first thought was to return to the 
city and wait for the course of the events, but Petroff rejected 
the plan. 

“It is certain death. You have to wait somewhere for a few 
days.” 

“But where? I don’t know any place.” 

“I know. We'll go together, and I will leave you on the farm 
of my friend whom you may trust as you trust me.” 

He saddled two horses, and we left the farm by a road which 
led through the mountains. Before dawn we reached the farm 
of Petroff’s friend, an old Cossack, Mishkin. Petroff arranged 
everything and galloped away, taking also my horse. Mishkin, 
a man over sixty, with a patriarchal beard, led me to a barn 
filled with hay, “You stay here, and if something happens, I 
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know nothing. You yourself got here in the night unnoticed by 
anyone.” 

“T understand, and I don’t want you to have any trouble be- 
cause of me.” The old man bid me good night. I buried my- 
self in the fragrant hay, and tired from the unaccustomed ride 
on horseback, immediately fell asleep, and slept like a stone un- 
til late in the morning. The sun was high, when I awoke, and 
its rays penetrated through the holes in the boards of the old 
barn. About noon the old man brought me milk and bread 
and informed me that after the raid by Shkuro all the roads were 
patrolled by the Reds, and searches were in progress in the 
town. Three days passed without incidents. I knew from 
Mishkin that life in the town had again returned to normal 


- channels, and I thought that the time was ripe for me to leave 


my refuge. I decided to go to the local Soviet, tell them who 
I was, and ask for a pass to go to my city. 

I thanked Mishkin for his hospitality, and confidently walked 
to the town, which I knew as I did my own city. I had already 
passed several streets when I saw a patrol of the Workers’ 
Druzhina (detachment) of three men with red bands on their 
left arms. I walked straight toward them ready to answer all 
the questions they might ask me. The men were slightly drunk, 
as I noticed when one of them commanded, “Your documents.” 

It was an unforgivable fault that I had not a single paper 
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which might identify me, not even my ration cards. 

“Comrades, I have no documents, but I am going to the 
Soviet.” 

“No documents!” one exclaimed. “Have you fallen from the 
moon not to know that everyone must have his documents 
in order?” 

I shrugged my shoulders and suggested that we should go 
to the Soviet. 

“Don’t worry; you will get to the Soviet, but we must know 
who you are.” 

I gave my name. 

“But how can we know that this is true?” insisted the same 
worker ordering the other two to search me. Of course, they 
found nothing of suspicious nature. 

Meanwhile a group of curious men and women rapidly 
gathered around us with everyone asking what had happened. 

“Comrade,” I said to the patrolman who questioned me, 
“let us go to the Soviet.” 

“Wait a moment!” someone out of the crowd exclaimed. “I 
remember him; he was with Shkuro during the last raid!” 

“Look at me!” I protested truthfully. “I have never seen 
Shkuro.” 

To my great surprise two or three other voices also insisted 
that I was one of Shkuro’s men. One even said, “I saw him. 
His horse was killed.” ; 

Others interrupted, “That is the reason why he could not 
escape. Take him directly to the Cheka (secret police); they 
will find out the truth.” 

The patrolman became furious, “Wanted to cheat me, didn’t 
you?” he shouted and struck me on the chest with the butt 
of his vintovka (gun) with such force that I fell down. When 
I tried to rise to my feet, some one out of the crowd hit me 
on the face; and falling again, I felt the warm blood stream- 
ing out of my nose. “Lynching!” rushed through my mind. 
“Death, such an infamous death!” At the same moment I 
heard women’s voices, “You are crazy . . . you will kill him. 
You have no right... . Take him to the Cheka! You have 
no right.” 

These words brought the crowd to its senses. One of the 
patrolmen helped me to rise. “Now let us go!” he urged. Two 
patrolmen held my arms and moved me forward. I walked 
automatically, seeing nothing before me. It was the first time 
in my life that anyone had ever dared to hit me, and I felt that 
something within me was broken or had died. 

In approximately fifteen minutes we reached the Cheka, 
where we found the crowd filling the whole street. I was 
brought before the chief of the Cheka, a man of athletic stat- 
ure, as I found out later, a former blacksmith. 

“Your name?” he asked me roughly. 

Then there occurred an incident that I could not under- 
stand myself—I forgot my name. I was conscious. I knew 
that I was in the Cheka; that the matter was one of life and 
death, and that I had to do all in my power to save myself, 
but I could not remember my name. 

“Tt is strange,” I said. “I cannot understand it myself, 
but I have forgotten my name!” 

“Don’t want to tell it?” 

“No, honestly, I cannot remember it.” 

“He called himself . . .” a patrolman interfered, and he 
pronounced the name which was familiar to me; but I was 
not sure that it was mine. The patrolman added, “the former 
owner of the Grand Hotel in P.” Again there was no reaction 
in my memory. I said only, “I told them the truth; you may 
check up. After some rest I think I shall be able to answer 
all your questions.” 

“Oh, you will get a good rest! Sure!” He grinned. “Bring 
the witnesses who saw him with Shkuro!” Without any warn- 
ing, for his sheer pleasure, he struck my face, so that I 
stumbled and seized a table in order not to fall down. 

Three men were called out of the crowd on the street. I 
heard them say that they had seen me with Shkuro, but I 
could not remember who Shkuro was. They told that I had 
been on horseback, and that my horse was killed, as well as 
many other things which I could (Continued on page 45) 
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THE DREAM 


THAT WAKES Us 
by 
Ralph YW) Sachman 


OME twenty-five hundred years ago, the noble 
Hebrew prophet Isaiah had a dream. He caught 
the vision of a coming King. His was a message 
of hope. Listen: “The people that walked in 
darkness have seen a great light; they that dwell 
in the land of the shadow of death, upon them 
hath the light shined.” Isaiah was speaking to a 
people like unto ourselves, for we too walk in darkness and 
dwell in the shadow of death. Then the prophet proceeded 
to describe the expected deliverer. Listen again: “For unto us 
a child is born, unto us a son is given; and the government shall 
be upon his shoulders; and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
Mighty God, everlasting Father, Prince 
of Peace.” 
Such was the Messianic King dreamed 
of by Isaiah. The centuries have 
passed. The Jewish people have not 
yet been delivered from their persecu- 
tions. Justice and mercy have not yet 
been established in the earth. Peace 
still seems tragically far off. Neverthe- 
less, we of the Christian Church believe 
that the Babe born in Bethlehem de- 
serves the titles ascribed to the ex- 
pected Messiah, and in Him lies the 
hope of the blessings longed for by the 
ancient prophet. 
Let us then call the names again and 
consider their fitness. “His name shall 
be called Wonderful.” Take down your 
New Testament and turn to the sec- 
ond chapter of Luke. Read again the 
story of Bethlehem as there given. Read 
it without any religious theory. Just 
let the simple majesty of its beauty and 
the ineffable music of its lines steal over 
your mind. “And she brought forth her 
first born son, and wrapped him in 
swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger.” “And there 
were in the same country shepherds abiding in the fields, keep- 
ing watch over their flocks by night.” “And the angel said 
unto them, Fear not; for behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord.” “And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God and saying, “Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 
The story is that all who beheld the Bethlehem event were 
filled with wonder. There are some wonders we outgrow; 
others grow with us. Christmas is one of these. We pride 
ourselves.on being practical modern men, and shepherds’ vi- 
sions do not figure in our matter-of-fact concerns. We are the 
sons of science and angel songs are not accepted in our reck- 
onings. We are grown men who have put away our child- 
hood story books. Why can we not lay away the Christmas 
story as a lovely legend of childhood? Because the more 
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wisdom we bring to the study of that story, the more the 
wonder grows. 

The beginnings at Bethlehem were so small. A little moun- 
tain town in what seemed at the time an unimportant province 
of the Roman Empire, a stable, a forlorn family, a few shep- 
herds, three mysterious figures called “wise men”—those were 
the participants in the original Bethlehem story. But watch 
the event grow. A thousand years later the Christmas event 
was being celebrated around the Mediterranean Ocean and over 
much of western Europe. Seven hundred years after that and 
Christmas carols were being sung across the Atlantic in a new 
world called America. Another one hundred and fifty years 
and the beautiful story begins to be told to the people dwelling 
on both sides of the Pacific. And on this Christmas day, in 
the year of our Lord 1941, over five hundred million followers 
of the Bethlehem-born Christ will be singing carols and giving 
gifts in honor of his nativity. Ah, more significant still is the 
calendar which carries the date 1941. What other event in his- 
tory is of sufficiently universal meaning to serve as the starting 
point of a calendar for the world at large? Wonderful, isn’t it, 
that the stable door at Bethlehem is hung on the hinge of his- 
tory which divides the prevailing world’s calendar into before 
and after. 

Yet more wonderful still is the spell which Bethlehem holds 
over our hearts. From the hard sophisticated scientific world 
we come back to it as émigrés return to their homeland. The 
simple realities of the Nativity scene seem to us the very home 
of our souls. Bethlehem is not only the place where our Lord 
came to birth, but it is where the best in us is born again. 

Yes, well indeed does the Christ deserve the title “Wonderful.” 

Let us turn again to the prophet’s list of names for the ex- 
pected ruler. “His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor.” 
How well does the title of Counsellor fit the one born at Bethle- 
hem? Stanley Jones, the noted missionary, tells us that when 
the words of Jesus are first read to the intellectuals of India, the 
hearers think them too simple to be taken seriously, but second 
thought convinces them that His simplicity is the distilled essence 
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of wisdom. Yes, our sober second thoughts bring us around to 
see the righteousness of Jesus’ principles. We may conduct our 
personal lives without regard to the precepts of Jesus and dis- 
card his counsel in our desire for indulgence, but sooner or later 
we hear, as Francis Thompson heard in his “Hound of Heaven,” 
a Voice following us through our reckless pleasures and saying, 
“All things betray thee who betrayest me.” We may run our 
business offices saying, “Business is business, and we want no 
parsons telling us how Christ would have us handle our money,” 
but eventually we end our cycles of prosperity with a financial 
panic, and out of the crash men begin to see that even the prin- 
ciples of successful business are to be found in the wisdom of 
the Galilean Teacher. We may laugh at the ethical counsels of 
Jesus, calling them, as Nietzsche did, a morality which makes 
people into slaves; but when we follow the Nietzschean doctrine 
of force we wake up from our wars—those who do wake up—to 
find ourselves the slaves of fear and doubt. 

It is amazing beyond human explanation that one mind should 
stand as the pole-star to which travelers return from every tan- 
gent of wandering. Yet there He stands. To be sure, many of 
His teachings can be found in other counsellors. Take the Golden 
Rule, for instance. Confucius gave the Golden Rule in a nega- 
tive form, but it nestled down in the maxims of one country, 
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China. 
stayed in the lofty air of the Greek’s high philosophy. Hillel, 
the great Hebrew Teacher, also uttered the principle of the 
Golden Rule. But when the world today thinks of the Golden 
Rule, it is linked with the name of the Galilean, for it was 


Plato taught the essence of the Golden Rule, but it 


Jesus who made it live. That was the supreme genius of 
Jesus, the Counsellor. He made His teachings live. As He 
said: “The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and 
they are life.” 

To the one born in Bethlehem belongs the distinction of be- 
ing the world’s Master Teacher. Truly, “his name shall be 
called . . . Counsellor.” 

We turn a third time to the prophet’s list of titles for the ex- 
pected King. “His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
Mighty God.” The messianic deliverer of whom Isaiah 
dreamed was to be divine. And we of the Christian Church 
hold that Jesus of Nazareth was divine. He is the revelation 
of God’s nature, so far as personality can manifest that nature. 

Oh, that is too stupendous an assertion to elaborate in the 
brief compass of this message. When we consider this uni- 
verse which reaches out in space through millions of light years 
and reaches back in time through geologic ages, it staggers 
the reason to say the rulership of such vastness is revealed in 
the character of a child born in Bethlehem, a little town on 
one of the lesser planets. Jesus of Nazareth looks a mere speck 
in the midst of the universe with its Milky Way and its im- 
measurable cosmic forces. He was born only nineteen centuries 
ago, which is but a few minutes of geologic time; and his brief 
thirty years of life on this earth were but a tick of the geologic 
clock. But with all this vastness of creation, when we came 
to consider the purpose and quality of it, we needs must ex- 
plain it in terms of the highest form of creation. And’ where 
do we find the highest expression of personality? We of the 
Christian Church believe it is in the sinless, matchless char- 
acter of the Christ. 

Since, therefore, Jesus Christ is the highest personality that 
we know, and since God to be God must needs be the highest 

being we can imagine, then it follows that we 

find in Jesus Christ our picture of God’s nature. 

May we use a crude analogy. Electricity was 

in the air before Ben Franklin flew the kite 

and key by which he brought it down to earth 

to be used of men. Similarly, the Divine Spirit 

was pervading the world before Jesus was born 

in Bethlehem. That God-spirit has lighted a 

spark of divinity in every man coming into the 

world since the dawn of time. But the sin- 

less perfect personality of Jesus was the key 

which caught the flash of the divine nature 

and brought it down to earth to be used of 

men. “As many as received Him, to them gave 
He power to become the sons of God.” 

Without further argument, then, may we say that for us 
the Bethlehem-born Jesus deserves the title ascribed by Isaiah 
to the expected deliverer: “His name shall be called .. . 
Mighty God.” 

We turn a fourth time to the prophet’s list of names: “His 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Ever- 
lasting, Father.” Isaiah with true insight saw that the good 
king must stand in the role of a father to his people. He must 
rule by love as well as by law. The ruler who would deliver 
a people from their distresses must serve them to the point of 
his own suffering, being wounded for their transgressions and 
bruised for their iniquities. The great leaders of history have 
been men like that. Here in America we think lovingly of 
Washington who so suffered and served with his struggling fol- 
lowers that he won the title: “The Father of His Country.” 
And we think also of Lincoln who reached out his roomy arms 
to hold this American family together during the war be- 
tween the states. His was the spirit of a father, “with malice 
toward none, with charity for all.” 

But such national rulers, great and good as they were, have 
no such enduring appeal as that of Jesus. Here in the United 
States we officially designated the (Continued on page 57) 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 


For the Quiet Hour 
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A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 1 


OUR WORK TELLS 
“LET YOUR LIGHT SO*SHINE BEFORE MEN 
THAT THEY MAY SEE YOUR GOOD WORKS.” 
READ MATTHEW 5:11-16. 


Wauen the artist Doré was wander- 
ing among the mountains of Europe, 
he was suddenly confronted by two of- 
ficials. They demanded who he was, 
and asked to see his passport. He had 
not his credentials with him, but he 
told them his name. “Can you prove 
that?” The artist took a sheet of pa- 
per, and with a few deft strokes, he 
sketched their portraits. “That is 
enough. You are Doré.” Does our 
work or the way in which we live, de- 
clare our allegiance and loyalty to 
Christ? That is the real way we can 
bear witness to Him. What about it? 
Are we showing our loyalty? 


Inspire us by Thy Spirit, O Master, 
that men may know whose we are, and 
whom we serve. For Thy love’s sake, 
Amen. 


! TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 
“WALK WORTHY OF THE LORD UNTO 
ALL PLEASING.” 
READ COLOSSIANS 1:1-15. 


Gop be thanked for our heritage of 
noble lives, dedicated to the common 
good, and to building up this glorious 
nation, with its love of God, freedom, 
and right. It is a significant and in- 
controvertible fact that those who 
stand in the forefront of our national 
heroes were not only devout men, but 
also openly avowed followers of Christ. 
That is the secret of life at its noblest 
and best. Because we stand in such a 
great succession, because we have re- 
ceived so rich an inheritance, but most 
of all because Christ has claimed us as 
His own, how worthily should we live. 
The obligation to noble living is upon 
us. 


By the inspiration of our historic 
dead, by the grace of our living Lord, 
help us, O God, to live for Thee. 
Through Christ Jesus, Amen. 
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| WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3 


LIFE’S GREATEST DISCOVERY 
“WE HAVE FOUND HIM OF WHOM MOSES 
IN THE LAW... DID WRITE.” 
READ JOHN 1:43-51. 


Wauen the poet John Keats stum- 
bled on a translation of Homer, it was 
as though he had discovered a new 
world. Listen to his joyous surprise. 
“Then I felt like some watcher of the 
skies when a new planet swims into his 
ken; or like stout Balboa, when with 
eagle eyes he stared at the Pacfic—and 
all his men looked at each other with 
a wild surmise—silent, upon a peak in 
Darien.” What is that, however, com- 
pared with the wondrous discovery 
which Philip made?) Have we missed 
the glory of the Saviour through in- 
difference? Or has the sneak-thief, 
Familiarity, robbed us of life’s greatest 
treasure? 


In Thy Word, in communion with 
Thee, O Saviour, make Thyself known 
anew to us, that our souls may glow 
with joy. Amen. 


| THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4 | 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 
“IF I WILL HE TARRY TILL I COME, WHAT 
IS THAT TO THEE? FOLLOW THOU ME.” 
READ JOHN 21:18-25. 


Know epce is power. So is elec- 
tricity. Yet both have their conditions 
beyond which we should not strive to 
pass. There had been a breakdown in 
the electric supply. The electrician di- 
rected his helper to grasp one of the 
cables. The man asked, “Do you feel 
anything?” The other replied in the 
negative. Then came the advice, “Then 
don’t touch the other. There are five 
thousand volts running through it.” To 
explain all God’s dealings is not our 
concern. Trust is born of faith, and 
faith grows through quiet acceptance 
of God’s wisdom and love. Can we not 
trust Him completely? 


Help us, dear Father, to be content 
with the knowledge of Thyself, in 
which our hearts may quietly trust. 
Through Christ Jesus, Amen. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 5. 


THE WINDS OF FATE 
“IT WILL GUIDE YOU.” 
PSALM 32. 


Take this for your comfort from the 
gifted pen of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
“One ship drives east, another west. 
with the self-same winds that blow. 
Tis the set of the sails and not the 
gales that tells them the way to go. 
Like the winds of the sea are the winds 
of fate, as we voyage along through 
life. "Tis the set of the soul that de- 
cides the goal, and not the calm or the 
strife.” With such a sublime trust in 
God the voyage may be rough, but it 
cannot miss its heavenly haven. 


Because of Thine unfailing fidelty 
and Thy constant care, we need have 
no anxiety if we but confide in Thee. 
Through Christ Jesus, Amen. 


| SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6 | 


THE GRATEFUL HEART 
“FORGET NOT ALL HIS BENEFITS.” 
READ PSALM 103 


We MAY dislike certain traits in 
Jacob’s character. He certainly was 
crafty and clever. Yet in common fair- 
ness it must be said that that was be- 
fore he found the better way. When he 
returned to honor and right, he proved 
his sincerity by a vow he made to God: 
“Of all that Thou shalt give me I will 
surely give the tenth unto Thee.” Do 
we come up to his standard? When we 
consider the mercies God has bestowed 
upon us, how deep should be our grati- 
tude. 


For Thy bountiful providence, Thy 
redeeming love in Christ, help us ever 
to acknowledge Thy claims on us. 
Through Jesus Christ, Amen. 


| SUNDAY, DECEMBER 7_ | 


THE NEED OF THE HOUR 
“THE DAYS ARE EVIL.” 
READ EPHESIANS 5:6-16. 


Dirricutr days call for deeper 
faith and truer devotion. With war 
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flinging its baleful shadow over human 
lives, we must strive for peace. Even 
though we detest aggression, hostility, 
and brutality, we must not allow ha- 
tred to enter our souls. Pray for the 
restoration of peace, and the vindica- 
tion of right. Pray for our country that 
it may be given grace to do God’s will. 
And, believing that God will answer 
prayer, put forth some definite per- 
sonal service to minister to those about 
you, in Christ’s name. The power of 
an earnest, enthusiastic disciple is im- 
measurable. This means you! 


Because Thou hast called us to serve 
Thee in these days, we pray that grace 
sufficient may be constantly made ours. 
Through Christ Jesus, Amen. 


/ MONDAY, DECEMBER 8 


THE SOUL’S REFUGE 
“LORD, THOU HAST BEEN OUR DWELLING 
PLACE.” 
READ PSALM 90:1-12. 


Waen Nansen went in quest of the 
North Pole, it was, of course, long be- 
fore radio. To keep in touch with his 
loved ones, he took some carrier pi- 
geons. These were liberated from time 
to time. The last had been away 
thirty months. It was released with its 
message. Circling for a few minutes, 
it then struck off for its distant home 
in Norway. How did it know the way? 
It flew over thousands of miles of ice 
and ocean, and bore tidings to the ex- 
plorer’s home. Home! That is what 
God is to the loving soul. And the. soul 
knows its way. 


O Thou refuge of mankind, where the 
troubled and weary may find solace, 
draw us ever nearer to Thee by Christ 
Jesus, Amen. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 9 _f{ 


THE ZEST OF LIFE 
“NOT SLOTHFUL IN BUSINESS.” 
READ ROMANS 12:9-21. 


Tue reason daily work is sometimes 
so wearisome is because we do not 
bring the inspiration of faith to bear on 
it. We would get more out of it, if we 
put more into it. That is what a 
Kansas writer says, “Busy people do 
more work, read more, live longer, and 
have a better time than those with 
more leisure on their hands. We are so 
constituted that when we have noth- 
ing to do life becomes dull and un- 
interesting. A lot of folks who think 
they are busy are only accomplishing 
a small part of what they might do if 
they were more efficient.” And effi- 
ciency and satisfaction come from put- 
ting the best we know and can into 
what we do. 





DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


Help us to glorify Thy name, O Mas- 
ter, in the common service of every 
day. So shall we live more effectually 
through Thy grace, Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10 1 


CHRIST’S DEMANDS 
“WHAT DO YE MORE THAN OTHERS?” 
READ MATTHEW 5:41-48. 


Tue religion which makes no de- 
mand on us is vain. Divine love im- 
poses its duties. Phillips Brooks was 
once greeted by a lady who had brought 
a new religion back from the Orient. 
She vowed this would transform the 
race. “How did you get it through the 
Customs?” asked Brooks. “The Cus- 
toms? What have they to do with re- 
ligion?” “Ah,” replied he, “Then it 
has no duty connected with it?” If we 
are Christians, that means we are striv- 
ing to follow Christ. If we are follow- 
ing Christ, like Him, we are going 
about doing good. Duty and devotion 
are one. 


Give us grace, O Master, that we 
may give our best unto Thee, and so 
bear witness to Thy purpose. Through 
Thy spirit, Amen. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER I11 


CHRISTIANITY IN ACTION 
“LET US LOVE ...IN DEED.” 
READ I JOHN 3:14-24. 


A CHINESE newspaper recently 


said, “One of the many things that — 


have come out of the present war has 
been the realization that, whatever 
doubt may have existed in the past, 
the Christian missions in China fully 
and indisputably justify their existence. 
They have built for themselves a rec- 
ord of which they may be justly proud. 
They have preached the Gospel not 
with words, but by a practical demon- 
stration of the love of God and the 
brotherhood of man. They have defi- 
nitely found their place in the life of 
the nation, fulfilling great human needs 
in its hour of travail.” 


For the honor that is ours in being 
laborers together with Thee, we thank 
Thee, O God, through Jesus Christ, 


Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, DECEMBER 12 } 


THE LAND OF PERPETUAL DAY 
“THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT.” 
READ REVELATION 21:22-27. 


Lecrenp says that a traveler once 
journeyed to the land of perpetual day. 
There was no sunrise, no sunset, and 
so without clouds or darkness it was 
always day. As there was no means 


of measuring time, time had ceased to 
exist; therefore people could not count 
their years nor grow old. In the heav- 
enly country, there is neither age nor 
weakness, pain nor sorrow, tears nor 
death. We are being fitted for that 
wondrous life, secured for us through 
the atonement of the blessed Christ. 
Be of good cheer. Darkness and gloom 
shall soon be no more. 


For the joy set before us, for the 
life with Thyself yet to be the portion 
of the redeemed, help us to endure. 
Through Christ, Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13 } 


WISDOM IN A NUTSHELL 
“WALK IN WISDOM TOWARD THEM THAT 
ARE WITHOUT, REDEEMING THE TIME.” 
READ COLOSSIANS 4:1-6. 


One of the anonymous gems which 
come to enrich life runs, “Do all the 
good you can, by all the means you 
can, in all the ways you can, in all the 
places you can, at all the times you 
can, as long as ever you can, to all the 
people you can.” It is said that this 
was John Wesley’s motto. Whether 
that was so or not, it can be ours. And 
to make it the more effective, all we 
have to add is that personal word 
which turns a resolve into definite ac- 
tion, and that word is, “You can! You 
can! You can!” 


Inspire us by Thy great love to 
strain every nerve to fulfill our divine 
destiny. Through Thy Son, our Sa- 
viour, Amen. 


| SUNDAY, DECEMBER 14 


YOUR MINISTER AND YOU 
“I HAVE PLANTED, APOLLOS WATERED, 
BUT GOD GIVETH THE INCREASE.” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 3:1-9. 


Your minister probably cherishes 
Goldsmith’s picture of the true servant 
of Christ as his ideal. “Thus to relieve 
the wretched was his pride, and ev’n his 
failings leaned to virtue’s side;. but in 
his duty prompt, at every call, he 
watched and wept and prayed and felt 
for all... He tried each art, reproved 
each dull delay, allured to brighter 
worlds, and led the way.” Let us all 
remember, huwever, that we have an 
obligation to cooperate with the serv- 
ant of God, furthering his efforts by 
our prayers and encouragement, and 
active help, and thus sharing in Christ’s 
glorious cause. 


Make us to feel the honor Thou hast 
made ours, in working to bring in Thy 


kingdom. Through Christ Jesus, Amen. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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The biggest timesaver of all—readymade 
fruit cake 
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ROUND the holidays time is 
more precious than money, time is more 
precious than jewels. Sell time at the 
Christmas Bazaar. 

How? Stop a bit and consider what 
takes time. Fruit cake. Then sell fruit 
cake. Candy. Then sell candy. Relishes. 
Call up Mrs. Keitel and have her make 
up a batch of her famous cabbage relish 
and then sell that. Dinner, after shop- 
ping. Then get Mrs. Parker to make up 
her famous baked beans and Miss Smith 
her good brown bread. Make a specialty 
of a delicatessen booth and sell time to 
the ladies. 

And if you can sell time, if you can 
plan, carry out and run a Christmas Ba- 
zaar without once saying Merry Christ- 
mas, in banners or in wrappings or in 
song, you will have the inward gratitude 
of all who come. You can hang out the 
stars, you can generate the feeling of ex- 
pectancy, you can get the gay cold 
sparkle of the whole season into your 
atmosphere without once saying Merry 
Christmas. Because Christmas is really 
one day only. Christmas Eve is one Eve 
only. And often eyes are too tired to see 
the words, ears too tired to hear good 
wishes, tongue too tired to say Merry 
Christmas, come Christmas. And just be- 
cause it has been seen and heard and said 
‘oo often, too soon. 
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You can garland the booths with holly, 
you can use huge candy canes to support 
the candy booth, you can tie up the grab 
bowl, at least the base of it, until it looks 
like a gift package bright with a red rib- 
bon bow. But let the whole theme be prep- 
aration. This is the thing that the heart 
and the memories and the common sense 
can understand. Call it A Day for a Dol- 
lar . . . call it Time for Sale . . . call it 
The Road to Christmas. But be sure that 
the food table, at least; offers a big slice 
of time in exchange for money, time to 
be used in other preparations for Christ- 
mas. 

Make the booth large and as white and 
sanitary looking as possible, as much like 
the delicatessen store as can be. The 
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women in charge should wear white 
starched aprons, and caps. The dishes 
should be enameled blue-edged ware, 
square or oblong in shape so that they 
may be fitted close together in the show- 
case. Use long-handled spoons to dish 
out baked beans, cabbage salad or potato 
salad. Have bread boards handy to cut 
the Boston Brown bread or to slice the 
meat loaf or the roast ham or turkey, and 
have the carving knives long and gleam- 
ing sharp. 

Mrs. R. E. Parker, of Flat River, Mo., 
has served these beans at many a church 
supper for the Missionary Society of Trin- 
ity Methodist Church. And they will fit 


well into a Christmas Bazaar. 


NEW ENGLAND BAKED BEANS 


3 quarts navy beans 

1 cup molasses mustard 

1 pint bottle catsup 1 tablespoon salt 
2 pounds salt pork 


14 cup prepared 


Wash and pick over beans. Cover well 
with cold water and soak overnight. 
Drain, cover again with cold water and 
heat to boiling. Simmer 30 minutes or un- 
til beans are tender. Combine molasses, 
catsup, mustard and salt. Mix lightly 
with beans. Turn into large crock or 
deep greased baking pan and add enough 
hot water to almost cover beans. Cut 
salt pork into several pieces and bury in 
the beans. Cover baking pan or crock 
closely and bake in slow oven (300 to 
325° F.) 6 hours, adding more water 
from time to time if beans seem too dry. 
Approximate yield: 10 pounds beans. 

These beans will sell well if dished into 
paper cartons from the pan in which they 
were baked. This has a homey kitchen- 
made feeling that goes well at bazaars. 
Or dish them into small crocks, this reci- 


pe will fill 40 half pint crocks, and charge 


extra for the crocks. 

Miss E. E. Smith, 60 Chatham Street, 
of Kingston, Ontario, Canada, sent us her 
favorite recipe for Brown Bread. It’s 
plain enough and strong enough of mo- 
lasses and cornmeal to go well with baked 
beans, but those ground walnuts make it 
a Holiday bread, fit to be sold gift 
wrapped for gift giving. 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD 


1 Ib. whole wheat flour % pound dates, 
1 lb. oatmeal, run finely cut 
through meat grinder 1 tablespoon salt 


1% pounds yellow 1 teaspoon baking soda 


cornmeal % cup baking powder 
1 pound walnuts, 3 cups evaporated milk 
finely cut 3 cups dark molasses 


3 cups water 


Combine dry ingredients and mix well. 
Combine milk, molasses and water. Make 
a well in the dry ingredients and add the 
wet ingredients. Mix well and quickly. 
Use No. 2 cans for molds. If they have 
no tops a double thickness of wax paper 
held on with string or a rubber band may 
be used. Grease cans well and fill only 74 
full of mixture. Steam 314 hours in the 
top of a steamer or on a rack in a boiler. 
Cool. If necessary dry out a bit in a 
moderate oven. When cold remove from 
can and wrap in wax paper or in cello- 
phane and tie with a bit of red ribbon. 
Approximate yield: 10 loaves. If sold 


near the beans, the whole stock will go 
with amazing speed. ; 
Mrs. Herbert Keitel of Elmwood farm, 
Albion, N. Y., makes this famous cabbage 
relish—a popular take-me-home item. 


MRS. KEITEL’S CABBAGE RELISH 


8 quarts shredded 

cabbage 

12 onions, sliced thin 

1 teaspoon turmeric 

3 tablespoons mustard 
seed 


3 tablespoons celery 


see 

6 tablespoons salt 
4 cups sugar 

2 quarts vinegar 


Prepare vegetables. Sprinkle with tur- 
meric. Combine remaining ingredients 
and bring to boiling point. Pour while 
hot over cabbage and mix well. Weight 
cabbage down with a heavy plate, so 
that it is all beneath the sauce. It will 
keep for a day or so ahead of the bazaar. 
It should be sold by the pound or frac- 
tion of a pound, and should be ladled 
from its fragrant juice with a long two 
pronged fork, into small paper cartons. 
Charge a good five cents for a quarter 
of a pound. The flavor alone is worth 
more. Approximate yield: 8 pounds 
relish. 

If you haven’t a favorite meat loaf 
recipe, it’s time you became acquainted 
with one that is moist yet meaty, and 
will slice without crumbling. This will 
look tempting and smell tempting too, 
in your Delicatessen booth. 


MOIST MEAT LOAF 


2 pounds ground beef 1 tablespoon quick 
Y% pound ground lean cooking tapioca 
pork 1% cup melted butter 
1 teaspoon salt or half bacon fat 
% cup cracker crumbs 1 egg, well beaten 
Y% cup mi 

Combine ingredients in order given, 
mixing lightly. Turn into well greased 
loaf pan and bake in moderate oven 
(350°F) 1 hour. Baste occasionally with 
a mixture of half melted butter and half 
water. Approximate yield: 1 loaf, or 
eight portions. 

So much for solid food. Add any spe- 
cialty of your neighborhood to fill up the 
booth. Your baked goods can have a 
separate booth, or they can fit into one 
end of an enlarged delicatessen booth. 
Cookies are always popular and they 
look so well lined edgewise in long roll- 
ing rows, in a shiny baking pan. Mrs. 
E. C. Saecker of 200 Mulberry Street, 
Lake Mills, Wisconsin sent in her heav- 
enly recipe for oatmeal cookies. These, 
so rich and costly, merit a special men- 
tion in the way of a descriptive sign. 


OATMEAL HERMITS 


cups sifted flour 
teaspoons baking 
powder 

teaspoons cinnamon 
teaspoons nutmeg 
teaspoon salt 

cup shortening 
cups sugar 


2 eggs, beaten 

1 cup milk 

1% cups rolled oats 

1 cup nuts, segues 

1 cup shredded coco- 
nut, chopped 

1% cups pasteurized 
dates, sliced 


NeeENN NS 


Mix and sift flour, baking powder, 
spices and salt. Cream shortening until 
soft and add sugar gradually and cream 
until very light and fluffy. Add eggs. 
Add flour alternately with milk and beat 
until light after each addition. Combine 
remaining ingredients and add, mixing 
lightly. Bake up a few. If mixture is 

(Continued on page 51) 
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My Most Unusual Layman 


By Charles M. Sheldon 


Pastor Central Congregational Church, 
Topeka, Kansas, 35 years 


Ww 


This is the second of a series of articles 
on this subject 


NZ] HEN I began my ministry 
Os) in the Central Congrega- 
v2 tional Church, Topeka, Kansas, 
I found in the church, which was or- 
ganized before I was invited to be the 
Pastor, a membership of exactly fifty- 
seven, (57) which some one called “57 
varieties.” 

Our new church building was not fin- 
ished and we met for six months in a 
small hall over a meat market. But while 
we were holding our services there, 
crowded .for room, a Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor was or- 
ganized from the group of Washburn 
College students who had begun to come 
to our services because the downtown 
church was a little too far for them to 
walk in the absence of autos and street 
cars. 

The leading spirit in this organization 
was a Washburn College student by the 
name of Leroy A. Halbert. 

I think his name ought to be printed 
in this article because, as I am going to 
state farther on, he is still living and 
doing avery remarkable piece of human 
welfare work, continuing the service he 
began as a member of my church. He 
was the leading member of the Endeavor 
and through his influence and activity 
an Endeavor Society was organized that 
numbered over one hundred, out of 
which in the course of twenty-five years 
twenty-five missionaries went to foreign 
lands. 

A short time after we had moved into 
our new church building, Roy came into 
my study in the church and asked if I 
had noticed the large group of Negroes 
who had come into a district right op- 
posite the church, a district called “Ten- 
nessee Town” because many of the Ne- 
groes had come from that State. 

I went over to the District with Roy 
and looked it over. There were a few 
shabby cabins sheltering big families. 
There were in numbers nearly 1000, 
mostly without any means, representing 
three generations, ex-slaves, their grown- 
up children, and the third group of chil- 
dren from babies up to the six-or seven- 
year olds. And it was a human problem 
that confronted us. And I had my hands 
full with the “Fifty-seven Varieties” 
composed of men and women of very 
decided views of what a church ought to 
be, of various political parties, and with 
more or less critical eyes on the new 
Pastor who had come out of Andover 
Seminary tainted with the “Andover 
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Heresy” which believed that the heathen, 
like Socrates and Plato, might be saved. 

But right here is where Roy came to 
the front. He started and completed a 
canvass of the Negro groups in Tennessee 
Town that included every man and wom- 
an and boy and girl and baby. A great 
many facts about Tennessee Town were 
tabulated, and as Roy went over the Dis- 
trict he finally decided to get a room in 
the District so as to be near its needs. 

There was a dance hall in the very 
middle of the District kept by a disrepu- 
table Negro who also broke the Kansas 
Prohibitory law by selling liquor. Roy 
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MR. LEROY A. HALBERT 
as he is today 


succeeded in compelling him to sell the 
dance hall to our church and we turned 
it into the first Kindergarten for Negroes 
west of the Mississippi River. 

Then Roy looked over the District and 
noted the large amount. of land back of 
each cabin, generally scattered over with 
dead cats and tin cans, so he called the 
cabin men and women together and en- 
couraged them to turn these back lots 
into gardens and in the fall there was an 
exhibit in the Kindergarten room of the 
best display of vegetables and flowers. 
Prizes in the shape of books and cabin 
furniture were given and for a week the 
old dance hall looked like a county fair. 

And among many other things in Ten- 
nessee Town Roy started a créche and 
succeeded in getting the girl members of 
the Endeavor to take turns Monday 
mornings every week in taking care of 
the babies of the mothers who went out 
to do washing for the white folks. Also 


in the old dance hall a library and read- 
ing room was started and kept open at 
night for the benefit of the Negro boys 
and girls of school age who had nowhere 
to go unless down town. And Roy was 
to be found every evening in the reading 
room as the librarian, giving advice 
about books which were donated by citi- 
zens all over town, due to the publicity 
he made through the daily papers. 

And among the things that abide in 
that church is the “Emergency Fund” 
due to Roy’s suggestion. 

We celebrated Communion six times 
a year, and the offering was given to the 
poor of the church. But there were not 
many poor, only a good many calls in 
cases of emergency. As for example a 
young husband would come into the 
study and tell about his wife being taken 
to the hospital and the surgeon’s fee was 
more than a feeble salary could meet. I 
spoke of these cases to Roy, and he sug- 
gested a fund every Communion from 
which any member of the church who 
gave a pledge to its budget could borrow 
without interest. That plan was adopt- 
ed and has continued. Any amount has 
been loaned out of the Emergency Fund 
to members all the way from $5 to $100. 
In the course of more than twenty-five 
years thousands of dollars have been 
loaned out of the Emergency Fund, and 
over seventy-five per cent of the loans 
have been paid back. Every church in 
America ought to have an Emergency 
Fund out of which the members could 
borrow without interest for special needs. 
The church has bought from this Fund 
when it accumulated, a lot in the ceme- 
tery large enough to meet the needs of 
all the members who need it in time of 
death. 

Mr. Halbert is now engaged in carry- 
ing out the human welfare plans he be- 
gan when he was an active member of 
my church. Quoting from a letter I have 
recently received, he says: 

“For the past five years I have been 
devoting my energies very earnestly to 
developing cooperative enterprises in 
Washington. This seems to me the most 
practical way to introduce Christian 
ideals into our everyday life. For the 
past year I have worked particularly 
hard in developing cooperative buying 
clubs among the colored people. We 
have over 300,000 members and $10,000,- 
000 worth of assets. I have been Man- 
ager for the District of Columbia for four 
years and give my whole time to super- 
vising the work. I rejoice in the growth 
of the movement.” 

Of course you do, Roy. You always 
did rejoice in the work you did in and for 
the church which you loved with all your 
heart. And I take great pride in telling 
part of what you did for me and the 
church as a member in many very un- 
usual ways which we have never forgot- 
ten. We wish you Godspeed in what you 
are doing now for the common human wel- 
fare of which the world is in more need 
today than ever before in all its history. 
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HOW TO RELIEVE YOUR COLD’ 
Painful Symptoms QUICKLY 


DO THIS TO EASE ACHES. RELIEVE SORE THROAT ALMOST AT ONCE. 


1 @ To Relieve Headache, 
body discomfort and aches 
take 2 Bayer Aspirin Tablets 
and drink a full glass of water. 
Repeat treatment in 2 hours. 


2. For Sore Throat from a 
cold, dissolve 3 Bayer 
Aspirin Tablets in 3 
glass of water and gar- 
gle. This eases pain and 
rawness very quickly. 


Water, it 5 
it is actually poche d Sintegrate. In 


relief a m 


Just be sure you use real fast-acting 


Bayer Aspirin to get 


Here is the quick, easy way to relieve 
your painful cold symptoms that will 
make an amazing difference in the way 
you feel in a mere matter of minutes. 
Just do as these pictures show. The 
speed of relief will amaze you. 


There is good reason why your aches 
and pains—especially the dulling head- 
ache and the rawness in the throat due 
to your cold—are relieved so fast. It’s 
simply the fact shown in the illustration 
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these results 


of the glass. A genuine Bayer Aspirin 
Tablet starts to disintegrate almost in- 
stantly it touches moisture. Hence; is 
ready to go to work promptly. 

This way is recognized as one of the 
fastest methods of relieving painful cold 
symptoms science has yet discovered. 
Try it the moment you first feel these 
symptoms. Thus saving yourself perhaps 
hours of discomfort. 

But remember when you buy, be sure 


azingly fast. go to work, H 


3. Take your temperature, 
and if you have a fever, go to 
bed. Then call your doctor 
and follow his advice. This 
is important. 


rts to Work so fast 
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-antly you 
t {Aspirin Table drop a Senuin . 
48s of 
Seconds 
it br ings 
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you get the fast-acting article you want 
—real Bayer Aspirin. Get it by always 
asking for it by the full name “Bayer 
Aspirin” . . . not for just “aspirin” alone. 
Now packed in new easy-opening tins 
that snap open 
automatically 
when you press 
the top. 


15 ton 12 TABLETS © ro . 
2 FULL DOZEN 25c¢ 
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AUDIPHONES 


by the makers of 


BELL TELEPHONES 


Whata thrill it is to hear clearly—to live 
fully again—with the help of Western 
Electric’s new Ortho-tronic vacuum tube 
Audiphone! Many hundreds of men and 
women with impaired hearing are en- 
joying that thrill today. 
Why it’s better 

Designed by Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, the Audiphone has many features 
that contribute to easier hearing. 

Tone Discriminator enables user ‘to 
understand more easily in noisy places. 

Overload Limitation prevents un- 
pleasant blasts from loud sounds. 

Stabilized Feedback gives a vibrant, 
living quality to reproduction of speech 
and music. 

Sealed Crystal Microphone is stabi- 
lized against changes in temperature 
and humidity. 


Try the Audiphone 

An audiometric test enables the Audi- 
— dealer to recommend the model 

est suited to your needs— either the 
Ortho-tronic vacuum tube type or the 
Ortho-technic carbon type. Try the new 
Audiphone. Hearing is believing ! 
Distributed in U. S. A. by Graybar Electric Co., Gray- 
bar Bldg., New York—In Canada by Northern Electric 


Co., Ltd., Montreal—In all other countries by West- 
ern Electric Export Corp., 20 Vandam St., New York. 


Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Please send folder on Western Electric Audiphones 
and name of nearest dealer. 


Name 





; | GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. 
i 
, 


7 
| 
| 
Address. 


City. State. 
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HOWARD RUSHMORE’S 


MOTION PICTURE 
Comments 


* 


Tne year 1941 is about gone and with 
it the memory of some 250 movies 
your critic has seen. During the past 
twelve months we have seen scores we 
quickly forgot; others are remembered 
briefly for a bit of fine ‘acting or excel- 
lence of technical detail; a mere handful 
(or eyeful) are looked back upon as genu- 
ine entertainment. But only two we shall 
always remember: “One Foot in Heaven” 
and this month’s “How Green Was My 
Valley.” 

We talked enough about Preacher 
Spence last month, but the screen adapta- 
tion of Richard Llewellyn’s fine novel has 
a kindred spirit and should be discussed 
in kind. It, too, is a story of the great- 
ness and simplicity of the human soul 
and “How Green Was My Valley” puts 
those souls in front of you where you can 
see and marvel at them. They’re not 
pointed out or talked about but you see 
them as plain as the mine tipples of the 
Welsh valleys where the scene of the 
story is laid. Gwilym Morgan, a God- 
fearing miner and his family; a humble 
minister; a handful of neighbors are the 
cast. The simple things they do in the 
drama of honest living give the picture 
its greatness. Two drinking scenes are 
unfortunate in that they present the 
preacher as accepting them unperturbed. 

The greenness of the valley is threat- 
ened by the march of industry and its 
accompanying regimentation. The story 
is told by the youngest Morgan, Huw, 
who acts as both narrator and guiding 
character. Huw’s father, Gwilym, reigns 
a happy household of sturdy sons and one 
daughter and there is peace and happiness 
there until the inevitable strike and its 
misery comes to the valley. The minister, 
Pastor Gruffydd, encourages the miners 
to form a union, but cautions them not to 
abuse their newly-found power. Death 
strikes in the darkness of the mine, find- 
ing a Morgan son. Two others leave the 
valley. Angharad, the sister, marries un- 
happily. All of these are episodes, knit 
together skillfully to form a mood of the 
majesty of plain people leave the poignant 
thought that in our mad mechanization of 
today this simplicity is being lost. 

Especially unforgettable is Walter 
Pidgeon’s portrayal of the minister who 
fought so hard for the miners and was 
driven out by the scandal-mongering of 
a few of the weaker ones. Donald Crisp, 
Maureen O’Hara, Roddy McDowall (as 
Huw) Sara Allgood and a host of others 
are in the cast which Twentieth Century- 
Fox has assembled to produce a truly 
great picture, and John Ford, who di- 
rected it, seems due for another Academy 
award. We, for one, say that “How 
Green Was My Valley” again offers evi- 
dence that Hollywood, when it so desires, 
can visually illustrate that human beings 


can be wonderful people. 


A Hollywood Lewis Carroll—Walt Dis- 
ney—has produced many a fantasy oi 
animal life, all of them individual gems 
of genius in their own right. At the head 
of this long list of cartoon features ve 
place Disney’s latest “Dumbo.” Lacking 
the savage, adult satire of ‘Pinocchio’ 
and the weirdness of “Snow White,” th’s 
gay little biography of a flying baby 
elephant with ears of impossible size is a 
holiday treat for young and old. Un- 
wanted by all except his mother (those 
ears brand him “freak’’) ‘““Dumbo” has a 
hard time of it until Timothy Mouse be- 
friends him and makes him a star. Aside 
from the hard-to-explain-to-Junior cham- 
pagne scene (why make “Dumbo” an 
inebriate, Mr. Disney?) this hour-long 
cartoon is easily the most charming film 
of the year. 


As you read these lines, a group of 
young men “somewhere in England” are 
climbing into a huge bomber. In a few 
minutes they take off into the night; soon 
they will be over Germany and anti-air- 
craft shells will burst under them and 
their bombs will find a destination. Per- 
haps these young men will not return, 
but they have reached their “Target for 
Tonight.” 

That is the title of the British-made 
film now on display in this country. With 
a cast of English airmen and the sets a 
British airfield, ‘““Target for Tonight” is 
a superb camera documentation of the 
actual minute-by-minute preparations of 
a bombing flight. The fliers are quiet, 
unassuming and when death reaches for 
them in hostile skies, they are courageous 
and determined. The Crown Film Unit 
of the British Ministry of Information 
has given us an action-packed film, rich 
in the drama of England’s fight for free- 
dom. Released through Warner Brothers. 


“Henry Aldrich for President” is an- 
other one of those delightful, unpreten- 
tious little movies which tell the story of 
a modern Penrod. Seeking the presidency 
of his high school body, Henry gets into 
much mischief, but displays a high degree 
of integrity in combating election frauds. 
With Jimmy Lydon, June Preisser and 
John Litel. A Paramount picture. 


Fred Astaire and Robert Benchley are 
starred in Columbia’s “You'll Never Get 
Rich,” a comedy of Army camp life. 
Amusing adult entertainment. With Rita 
Hayworth and John Hubbard. 


A Merry Christmas to our readers and 
a passing thought for 1942: May Holly- 
wood produce more films like “One Foot 
in Heaven.” 
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neither deny nor confirm. I also heard a 
young man in a leather jacket, evidently 
a Chekist, say, “Chief, I don’t know 
whether he was with Shkuro or not, but 
I know that he once owned the Grand 
Hotel. I worked for him.” 

“All right, what is the difference, Grin- 
ko! Keep him till morning, and then you 
know what to do.” 

“Yes, Sir!” Grinko took me to a room 
at the end of a corridor. The building 
was a former first class hotel, where I had 
more than once visited with my friends. 
The Chekist locked the door of the room, 
and informed me that a guard had been 
posted outside the door. 

I felt the helplessness of my situation, 
the painful sense of futility which I had 
experienced several times under the new 
regime. But evidently I could do nothing, 
and then suddenly I found that I could 
change the mode of my death, and the so- 
lution of my problem became simple. 
When they come after me, I should at- 
tack them, of course, without any chance 
of victory, but I should find my death in 
struggle and not be shot like a dog. After 
this decision I felt entirely quiet, just as 
if I had solved a business problem. 

Suddenly I heard steps in the corridor 
and the order to unlock the door. A few 
seconds later Grinko, the Chekist, en- 
tered the room. 

“You may go,” he said to the druzhinnik 
(a member of the Workers’ Detachment). 
“T shall not need you!” 

The worker replied significantly, “I un- 
derstand,” and left the corridor. 

The usual procedure was the last ques- 
tioning of a counter-revolutionary and 
then a bullet in his neck, either in the cell 
or outside in the yard. When several 
persons were to be executed, they were 
taken out of the town or the city. 

“Do you have any last wishes to ex- 
press?” Grinko asked me, while the steps 
of the guard were still heard. 

“Tf such courtesy may be expected, I 
want you to inform my wife.” I began 
to give him my address in P. 

“T know your wife!” he interrupted. 
“Don’t you remember me? I worked in 
the kitchen of your hotel for three weeks 
last year.” 

I did not remember him because the 
kitchen was in charge of the chef, who 
hired and discharged all his assistants; 
moreover, since I doubted that he had ever 
worked in my hotel, I said to him quite 
roughly, “I am not interested in my hotel 
and my former employees, and I think 
that the question is not important at the 
present moment.” 

“Yes, it is important, because I came 
to save you, and...” 

“What is it, a new Communist joke or 
trick?” I interrupted him. 

“Listen. We cannot waste our time. 
I am going to escape with you. I will 
explain everything to you later, but now 
I'll take you, and we will leave the build- 
ing as if for your execution. There are 
only three druzhinniks here, and if you 
do what I tell you, you will be safe. You 
go ahead, and I will follow you as your 
guard.” 

Speaking as fast as possible he told me 
that he had believed in the Revolution 
and had joined the Cheka, but he was 
against unnecessary cruelty and the mas- 
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This Christmas, more than ever before, America will turn 
to the church for inspiration. This Christmas the church 
must be prepared to fulfill this greater need... must 
intensify its efforts to make America morally strong. 

Only through the church will Americans find the 
courage they need. Here they will be given the spiritual 
strength to meet the coming year with hope. Here they 
will seek and find the “everlasting Light.” 

Many churches lend a deeper religious interest to their 
service with the inspiring power of Hammond Organ 
music. We of the Hammond Instrument Company are 
proud of our small part in making good organ music 
available to more churches. We hope that if you have 
a music problem in your church you will call on your 
Hammond Organ dealer or write to us. 


* THE HAMMOND INSTRUMENT CO., 2927 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Il. * 
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sacre of many innocent victims. He in- 
cautiously expressed his views to the chief 
of the Cheka, who told him that he was 
simply a greenhorn, and only needed train- 
ing. For that reason three days before 
the Chief had entrusted him with the exe- 
cution of a counter-revolutionary, and be- 
ing present himself, was satisfied with 
Grinko. 

“After a dozen counter-revolutionaries 
you will be all right,” he said. Now he 
ordered another chance “for practice”— 
me. 

“T cannot do this!” Grinko said to me. 
“When I saw you ragged and beaten, and 
when the Chief struck you on the face, 
I decided that I would quit. These three 
druzhinniks in the building know the pur- 
pose of my coming here, and I cannot 
leave the building alone without arousing 
their suspicion. Let us go!” 

“All right,” I said, and went out of the 
room-cell. 

“Go straight!” he commanded, and we 
left the yard. The street was empty. 
There was no light in the houses, and the 
street lamps because of the trees on both 
sides of the street threw little light. Grinko 
was close to me. He chose the back 
streets, and without meeting anyone, we 
soon were out of the town. 

“Tf we can make three versts safely on 
this road,” he said, “they cannot catch us. 
I know every path in the mountains.” We 
almost ran those three versts, and when 
we left the highway and entered the bushy 
space before the mountains, Grinko sighed 
with relief. 

“Now we must make as much time as 
possible before morning.” It was still 
dark, but Grinko knew the locality well 
and walked as in the daytime taking turns 
without hesitation. I followed him, and 
though I was already tired, the desire to 
go out of the reach of the Cheka gave me 
strength. We walked over four hours. 
The sun arose; the morning was beautiful, 
and everything seemed to be so quiet and 
peaceful, that only the crunch of dry and 
brittle twigs under our feet broke the 
solitude. 

“Two more versts,” Grinko remarked, 
“and we may have breakfast.” I looked 
at him with surprise. 

“T have a friend nearby!” he explained. 
His friend was a mountaineer, an Ossetin, 
(a mountaineer tribe) who received us 
with oriental hospitality, and treated us 
to a nourishing breakfast, which consisted 
of brinza (sheep cheese), churek (a kind 
of bread), and goat milk. When we were 
leaving him, he offered us some supplies, 
but Grinko took only bread, and after 
walking a few versts farther we stopped 
for sleep in a mountain cave. 

“T prefer to walk at night,” Grinko said. 
“In the daytime in the open you may be 
seen by somebody who might report you.” 

“Where are we going?” 

“To another friend, not far from your 
city, and then we will have to wait until 
the Bolsheviks evacuate—at least you 
will. The Whites will not forgive me my 
work in the Cheka.” 

“Do you think that the Whites will soon 
occupy our region?” 

“Without any doubt. That was also one 
of my reasons for quitting the Cheka. The 
Red Army has already been defeated. We 
had full information only yesterday. But 
let us sleep. We have to walk at least one 
night.” 


After sleeping fitfully, that night we con- 
tinued on our way; but my feet blistered 
and several times I was about to give up. 
The instinct of self-preservation, however, 
drove me to the safety promised by 
Grinko, and with the first rays of the ris- 
ing sun we reached our destination—a 
small sak/ya (a mountaineer hut) belong- 
ing to Grinko’s friend, who lived like a 
hermit on a slope of a mountain below 
which stretched a wide panorama of the 
valley of the Podkumok River. The man, 
Dzelil by name, was a middle-aged Osse- 
tin who had been a kunak (friend) of 
Grinko’s late father, a relation which 
meant that he would sacrifice his life if 
necessary to protect his kunak’s son. He 
possessed a dozen sheep, a cultivated vine- 
yard, and a large acreage of corn, and: 
spent much of his time in hunting. His 
small household was almost self-sufficient. 
In fact, he needed so little from the out- 
side world, that only once a week he went 
to a nearby aul (a mountain village) to 
barter or to buy churek (bread). The ad- 
vantage of our position was that we could 
see not only the highway on which my 
city was situated, but also a small side 
road leading to the village. 

Day after day was passing without any 
change. My feet, to which Dzelil ap- 
plied some herbs, now were again normal, 
and the lack of news from the valley was 
depressing. How long had we to stay 
here? It might be that the Whites would 
not come for months. D2zelil visited the 
village, but the villagers rarely went to 
the city and knew nothing of what might 
be of interest to us. 

We lost count of the days, and did not 
know whether it was the end of December, 
or the beginning of January, when one 
morning we saw a moving line of vehicles 
and men on the highway. The day was 
foggy, and it was impossible to distinguish 
anything, although the distance, as the 
crow flies, was probably not greater than 
one verst. 

“Tt is the evacuation,’ Grinko ex- 
claimed. “The Whites are approaching the 
city.” 

No other explanation seemed possible. 
For two days the highway was filled with 
slow moving people, and on the third day 
only individual carriages and riders on 
horseback could be seen before noon. At 
night we heard shooting, and on the fourth 
day the highway again was empty. There 
was no doubt that the Whites had occu- 
pied the city; but to be safe, we sent 
Dzelil for reconnaissance, and he con- 
firmed the truth. 

“You go home!” Grinko said to me. “It 
is not more than ten versts to the city over 
mountain paths. Dzelil will lead you.” 

“And you?” I asked him. 

“Tl stay here until everything is set- 
tled. I know I'll miss you, but it is not 
safe for me to appear in the city. If you 
don’t forget me, come some time to see me. 
Go to the village and there ask for Dzelil. 
Anyone will lead you to us.” 

I promised to return and pay him for 
what he had done for me. 

ae it,” he said. “Just come to 
talk.” 

We shook hands, and I followed Dzelil 
down the mountain. Three hours later, 
fortunately having avoided the White pa- 
trols, I climbed over the fence into the 
back yard of my house. 

The End. 
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finches in drab dress, Pine Grosbeaks, 
and even rarer species, like Bohemian 
Waxwings and Evening Grosbeaks, are 
among our Birds of Yule. We have flocks 
of Cedar Waxwings, off and on. 

Bird feeding stations, common ash 
trees, rowan, or mountain ash with red 
berries, highbush cranberry and many 
other wild-bird foods, such as wild grape, 
will bring these Christmas visitors, in- 
cluding, perhaps, a gaudy Crossbill like a 
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“When’s Santy Claus coming, Ma?” 
Gay’s voice was thin and sweet as a sleigh 
bell, but your grandmother Virey said, 
“Sh! 
Prudence Prouty!” she warned me. 

A hollow feeling began in my stomach. 
The next I remember, someone pushed me 
out on the platform and a voice I’d never 
heard before began to say my piece. It 
was me, reciting; 


“T ne’er will forget the two orphans, 
Bad luck seemed to be in their wake, 
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stopped being scared and began to notice 
queer things . . . such as the rope that was 
tied up over my head to a hook on the 
platform wall. 

“Prue, you did fine,” your grandfather 
Prouty said and I felt wonderful. “But 
Virey,” he worried, “what in tarnation is 
that rope up there for? This is a Christ- 
mas party, not a hanging. And where’s 
the whole Crowley family disappeared to? 
More of Sam’s foolishness. . . .” 

And all at once the ventilator up over 
our heads in the ceiling began to sing, 
“Jingle bells, Jingle bells!” and there was 
a great stamping and shouting back up in 
the little balcony and Gay began to shake 
all over. 

“Tt’s Santy Claus!” Gay howled. 

And such a Santy Claus! (My mother 


| sat there on the attic floor stroking the 
| Santa Claus suit with her hand and she 
+ was laughing but there were tears in her 
| eyes. She looked like someone who'd lost 
| something precious and found it again.) 


I had to believe in Santy Claus then 


| (my mother said) for there he was. It 


wasn’t just the two pillows he’d stuffed 
into his great red coat, nor the way he 


| shook his sleigh bells so they shivered, nor 


his big red riding boots that convinced me 
. .. it was his two beards! He had a long 
white cottony one on top and a curly one 
underneath dripping talcum powder and 
wonder. Certainly a Santy Claus with two 
beards was something. 

“Merry Christmas, everybody!” Santa 


| Claus boomed. And my heart went thump. 


We all watched, breathless, while he 
produced a big red sled with runners from 


| behind the balcony railing and tied it to 


the rope that ran to the platform. It 
looked just like our sleds in Illinois except 


|that fore and aft were fastened two big 
|cardboard, painted reindeer. 


It was a 
brave sight, and then the sled hung loose 


|and Santy Claus hoisted his leg up over 
| the balcony railing. . . . 


“By grab, Virey, he’s coming down that 


|rope!” gasped your grandfather Prouty. 


“He’s crazy. He’ll catch in the slack!” 

“Now, Izak. Sit still!” hissed your 
grandmother Virey, and grabbed at her 
husband’s arm. Whatever crazy scheme 


| Sam had skum, she knew it would never 


do for the two chief trustees of the church 
to have words about it right in the church 
vestry on Christmas Eve. So she hung on 
to Izak while Santy Claus climbed into his 
sled and let loose his moorings at the 
balcony. 

“Yip, Yip, Yahoo!” 
Claus. “Here I come!” 

He came, all right. The sled and Santy 


yelled Santa 


| zipped down that rope and then stopped 


tain food elements to replenish vitality while | with a mighty jerk right up over the chan- 


delier and swayed sickeningly in the slack 
of the rope. But Santy Claus held on and 


| yelled up at the ventilator, “All right up 


there! Snow!” 

And believe it or not, it began to snow! 
The ventilator sang “Jingle Bells” again 
and snow poured out of it just like Sam 
had promised your grandmother Virey! It 
fell in big flakes all around us and into our 
laps, and finally Gay put a piece of it into 


|her mouth like she did everything and 


cried, “Ma, it’s popcorn!” 

Your grandmother Virey was laughing 
now so hard that the tears ran down her 
cheeks and everyone was so pleased and 
the youngsters diving under the seats to 
get more to eat, that it looked like Sam 
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had made himself and his entertainment 
almost as much of a sensation as he’d 
planned. And then suddenly, we heard him 
yelling. 

“Hey!” he called up to the ventilator. 
“Stop snowing up there, Tive! Can’t you’ 
see I’m smothering?” 

But it wasn’t the snow made him so hot. 
When we looked up at him sitting there in 
his sled up over the chandelier, suddenly 
one of the pink tissue shades flared up and 
a little yellow flame ran along the side of 
the sled and one of the paper reindeer be- 
gan curling up his feet kind of funny. ... 

“Help, help!” yelled Santa Claus. “I’m 
on fire!” 

None of us could move. We watched, 
paralyzed, while Santy rocked the sled 
back and forth, trying to put out the 
flames. He couldn’t jump because the 
sled was too small to stand up in, and he 
was too high up for us to reach.... An- 
other yellow flame curled up over the side 
of the sled and Santy yanked off his top 
beard and it just wasn’t any more. I was 
so scart my mouth tasted funny, 

“TIzak Prouty,” your grandmother Virey 
cried. “Are you going to let him burn up 
right in front of us? Do something!” 

“Stand back, everybody! Pull those 
seats out from under him. Hurry!” your 
grandfather Prouty roared, beginning to 
run for the front of the vestry. 

But what, I wondered, could he do? 
Time was short, for before we could get 
a ladder to get Santy down, he’d be burnt 
to a cinder. I began to shake all over, 
watching your grandfather Prouty go up 
onto the platform and stand there, draw- 
ing his Colt and hefting it easy in his 
hand. As he raised it and squinted along 
the sights, Santy Claus looked down and 
saw him too. 

“Don’t shoot, Izak!” he begged. “Don’t 
shoot!” 

It seemed like that gun was pointing 
right at me too. I shut my eyes but I 
couldn’t keep my ears from working. 
Crack! remarked the Colt. I heard a 
scream and then the crash of a heavy body 
falling. . . . Then over the hubbub, the 
shrill, small voice of Gay beside me, rose 
frantic with disillusion. 

“Why, Ma!” Gay wailed. “It isn’t Santy 
Claus at all! It’s only Brother Sam 
Crowley!” 

It was hours later and Gay and I were 
in our bedroom off the veranda, supposed 
to be asleep, but I lay there listening to 
the two rocking chairs going, creak, creak 
on the veranda floor. You never find out 
anything, asleep. 

“Well,” drawled your grandmother Vie 
rey’s slow, molasses voice, “Sam certainly 
had himself a Christmas! But I thought 
sure that fall would kill him, Izak, even 
if you did hit the rope!” 

“Not that buzzard,” said your grand- 
father Prouty tenderly. “I figured if I 
scart him enough, he’d faint before he hit 
the ground, and limp, he wouldn’t take 
much harm.” 

Your grandmother Elvira made a soft 
admiring sound in her throat and then she 
began to laugh. She laughed and laughed 
and pretty soon Izak joined in too, and it 
was like Christmas bells ringing in our 
garden. And then only one rocking chair 
creaked and I knew I might as well turn 
over and go to sleep, for your grand- 
mother Elvira was sitting in your grand- 
father Izak’s lap. 
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that he owed a debt to life. He chose to 
become a doctor because he could best 
discharge the debt in that profession. 
He was a commonplace student. He 
couldn’t remember anything outstanding 
he had done as a family practitioner. He 
was just a plain doctor doing all he could 
to help. Finally, he became a Health 
Officer and found himself just a helpless 
cog in an intricate machine called Public 
Charity. Huge sums of public and: pri- 
vate funds made it work, together with 
the synthetic fuel of public pity. The 
general public knew and saw little of the 
objects of their communal philanthropy. 
As a public health doctor, he was one of 
their contact men, who saw and knew, 
felt and brooded over it all. 

Well, this little health doctor Aranibar 
conceived the audacious idea that some- 
thing better and more helpful could be 
done. As time went on, for example, he 
found so many of these unfortunates 
reappearing for treatment in one institu- 
tion after another. They became public 
charges and burdens at birth, entering 
the world as foundlings, bastards or or- 
phans of vicious or incompetent parents. 
The majority of them kept turning up 
later, in the poorhouses, in the charity 
hospitals and even in the prisons. Final- 
ly, he consigned them to the paupers’ 
burying ground. 

Behind and beyond the modest facade 
of The Home, we entered an expansive 
network of low buildings interspersed 
with typical Spanish patios. There was 
an identical outlay for the women. Our 
visit was confined to the men’s section. 
Two of the larger yards were the daylight 
living space of the “residents,” as the in- 
mates were called. In the center of each 
of these patios was a pergola-like pavil- 
lion shaded by vines and surrounded with 
tiny gardens. Perhaps a hundred of the 
two hundred “residents” sat luxuriating 
in the shade amidst the bowers of flowers. 

At this sight of a collection of beggars 
taken off the street to luxuriate in the sun 
at the expense of the community, we felt 
some of the skepticism that the city fa- 
thers must have felt when they opposed 
Dr. Aranibar’s scheme. 

As though anticipating our objections, 
Dr. Aranibar met them fairly and square- 
ly, and did away with them. All beggars 
are not charlatans, he said. And this goes 
not only for these beggars before us, but 
for beggars everywhere. Beggary is a 
social disease; hereditary, infectious or 
contagious, as the case may be. The gen- 
eral public doesn’t discriminate between 
beggars, because they don’t often know 
the differences among them. “I have 
studied a thousand cases with nearly as 
many causes for their condition,” he said. 

A half dozen of them had come up and 
were regarding us curiously. 

“How long have you been begging?” 
one of them was asked. He was a tooth- 
less old man. He wore a uniform cap, a 
white linen jacket patched with pins, and 
from force of habit carried all his worldly 
possessions on his person, stuffed in his 
pockets and in two bags slung over his 
Shoulders. He hobbled about with the aid 
of a cane shiny with age. 

“I’ve been begging 105 years,” 
plied unashamed. 

“106 years,” 


he re- 


corrected the Director 
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St. Stephen's Lutheran Church, St. Louis, Missouri. Architect: Theo. Steinmeyer 

















Your church is no place for the ordinary. 
There you should strive for distinction. Per- 
fection should be your goal. 
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It is always wise to select your furnishings 
gradually as your budget allows—choosing truly exquisite 
workmanship and fine woods in pews, architectural woodwork, 

















chancel furniture or carved wood figures. 
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VERY day your skin is different from what it was the day before. 
Slight — indiscernible except perhaps through the microscope, 
gradually encroach . 

Until a day comes ilies a too-candid mirror shows blemishes: you’ve 
always hoped you might somehow escape—enlarged pore openings, oily 
shine, blackheads, excessive dryness. 

Ask other women who have had this experience what they have done. 
Hundreds of them would tell you, “I’ve found the very help my skin needs 
in the cleansing, lubricating action of Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Creams’”’. 
PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA SKIN CREAM __ (former 


: ; TEXTURE CREAM) 
Give this remarkable cream a chance to work at night. Here’s what it does: 


It softens and neutralizes accumulations often of an acid nature in the ex- 
ternal pore openings. And because it contains cholesterol it holds moisture 
in the skin and so helps to keep it supple and pliant, and to relieve excessive 
dryness. 

A smooth-as-silk foundation. Phillips’ Skin Cream seems to have a special 
affinity for make-up. It prepares the skin by removing excess oiliness and 
softening rough dryness so that powder and rouge go on evenly, and last. 


PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA CLEANSING CREAM 

This special cream offers a method of cleansing that is different! It not 

only absorbs the surface dirt but penetrates 

SKIN CREAM the outer pore openings and floats away the 
"te Senet a” accumulations which may daily lodge there. 


Include this simple method in the daily care 
CLEANSING CREAM = of your skin. Thousands of women have found 
ee eee in it benefits they’ve never known before. 


Pu LLLEPS’ 


Magnesia 


| milk <- CREAMS 
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who was accompanying us. 

It was an established fact that the old 
fellow was 106 years old. The records 
showed that he had been born a beggar, 
beginning as a child in his beggar moth- 
er’s arms. In the memory of Lima’s old- 
est citizens he had always been a “charac- 
ter” on the main Plaza. 

We next spoke to a man half the age 
of the centenarian who was sitting apart 
from the others in a wheel chair. He 
apologetically held up for our inspection 
a shapeless garment that he was knitting. 
This was a decent chap who had never 
had a trade and had had a hard time 
making a living. When he became dis- 
abled, nothing remained but to beg. 

The next fellow we spoke to was a fiery 
little man with resentful eyes. “I don’t 


| want to stay here—with all those fel- 
| lows,” he added. 


_ It seemed that he had been a very clev- 


| er and successful mendicant, but he was 


also a drunkard. He was a vicious type 


| and was frequently landing in prison. 


This case brought up a new phase of 


| beggary and the discussion of other prob- 


lems that Dr. Aranibar had to deal with 
in establishing his Beggars’ Home. It was 
pointing to this type of beggar, that had 
done more to win the support of the hard- 


| headed city fathers than any other. The 


Doctor showed them how by means of 
his Home he would remove from organ- 
ized society both vicious parasites and 


| an incurable menace, that were continu- 
| ally preying on it. Then he added, for 


our ears, that he thus hoped to place 


| them in humane surroundings that were 
| at least afforded and accorded by city 
| departments to dumb animals. Thus both 


society and its helpless human animals 
were both benefited. 

Even at that, it was easier to win over 
the municipal authorities to the Beggars’ 


| Home establishment than it had been to 


make the beggars themselves consent to 
live in it. Every one of them seemed to 
prefer to beg than to be “placed in an 
institution.” That seemed to be about 
the last ditch in the battle of life and the 
struggle for independence. 

Dr. Aranibar took pains to remind us 
of a fact we already knew. Namely; that 
Lima, Peru, was one of the foremost 
cities in South America, if not in the 
world, in progressive welfare work. There 
were at least a score of low-rent Work- 
ers’ Home colonies, provided with read- 
ing rooms, playgrounds, theaters and even 
diet kitchens. And there were ample in- 
stitutions for every known disease that 
attacked men and their organized society. 
Then he went on to show how these par- 
ticular unfortunates were without the 
pale and considered unworthy of wel- 


| come or even refuge within most of the 
| arms of public welfare. They were pari- 


ahs. They were not workers and therefore 
could not afford to pay any rent whatso- 
ever. 

But now these unfortunates—through 
choice, or accident, or misfortune—were 
provided with a home! 

All that Dr. Aranibar said and did could 
be summed up in a sentence: “All men 
deserve the right to live humanly and to 
die decently.” 

Here is a,South American who deserves 
that precious title of Good Neighbor. 

Dr. E. Perez Aranibar is the biggest 
little man I ever met. 
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dry add a little more milk. Drop by spcon- 
fuls on very lightly greased baking sheet 
and bake in moderate oven (375°F) 10 
to 15 minutes or until done. Cool. Ap- 
proximate yield: 120 small cookies. 
These are so rich and contain so many 
good ingredients that a small glassine 
bag of two will sell quickly if priced at 
five cents. Have a sign made saying... 
NUTS ... COCONUT ... DATES... 
OATMEAL COOKIES 


TREE TRIM 
2% cups sifted flour Y% teaspoon cloves 
3 teaspoons baking z cup molasses 
powder Z cup firmly packed 


4 teaspoon baking soda brown sugar 

4 teaspoon salt 1 egg, beaten 

1 teaspoon ginger % cup melted short- 
1 teaspoon cinnamon ening 


Mix and sift together flour, baking pow- 
der, soda, salt and spices. Mix molasses 
with brown sugar, egg and shortening. 
Add flour mixture and stir until smooth 
and light. Chill one hour. Roll out on 
floured board less than ™% inch thick. 
Cut with fancy cutters and decorate with 
bits of nutmeats or currants or candied 
cherry or citron to make Christmas tree 
trims. Transfer from board to baking 


FRUIT CAKE 


2 cups sifted flour 

1 teaspoon baking soda 
dash of salt 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

¥Y% teaspoon allspice 

% teaspoon cloves 

% teaspoon nutmeg 

1 cup seeded raisins 

% cup currants, 
washed and dried 


1 cup candied sliced 
orange and lemon 


y% on h d 

4 cup chopped can- 
died cherries 

¥% cup blanched and 
chopped almonds 

¥% cup shortening 

1 cup sugar 

3 eggs, well beaten 

% cup light molasses 

7 cup sour milk 


Mix and sift flour, baking soda and 
spices. Mix with fruits and nuts. Cream 
shortening, add sugar and then eggs and 
beat until very light. Add molasses and 
sour milk. Add flour mixture and stir 
with a heavy spoon or with the hands 
until mixture is smooth. Turn into 2 
bread pans, greased and lined with heavy 
paper, again greased; or turn into small 
custard cups. If possible steam, (pans 
covered tightly) 1 hour. Then bake in 
very slow oven 1 to 2 hours or until firm 
to the touch. Cut time in quarter for 
small cakes. Cool. Brush top with heavy 
syrup and press in almond halves, 


CHOCOLATE PEANUT CLUSTERS 


8 squares of % pound dipping chocolate 
1% cups skinned roasted, Spanish peanuts 


Melt chocolate over water that is bare- 


HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR CATALOGUE? 
A short time ago we mailed you a Christian Herald Catalogue for 1941-42, and if 


you have not had your copy, please dro 
helpful in deciding Christmas gifts, an 
good reading. 


us a postcard saying so. You will find it 
useful all through the year as a guide to 


No book has been put into our catalogue that has not been read by some member 
of our staff and approved as good reading: reading that we recommend to our sub- 


scribers, their families and friends. 


We have a beautiful Christmas card that will be sent to the recipients of gift sub- 
scriptions to Christian Herald; we also have a beautiful card that can be sent with 
gift books. We hope our friends will read their catalogue carefully and take ad- 
vantage of the service we hope to render them. 


BUY FROM CHRISTIAN HERALD’S CATALOGUE 
WHEN IT SERVES YOU BEST 
BUY FROM YOUR LOCAL SHOPS WHEN YOU CAN DO SO 


sheet with a wide spatula. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (375°F) 10 to 12 minutes or 
until done. Remove to cooling rack. 
When cold tie a length of cellophane rib- 
bon on each, not too tightly, or it might 
break. Sell for five cents for two. Ap- 
proximate yield: 25 cookies. 

A simple chewy date pudding is an 
All-American favorite. Children every- 
where love it for the dates and the nuts 
that hide in its flavorful brown depths. 
Mrs. R. M. Howe, of 10 Lorimer Rd., 
Belmont, Mass., sent in her favorite ver- 
sion of this dessert. Be sure and adver- 
tise it loudly. It will sell and sell and sell. 


DATE PUDDING 
9 cups medium dry 6 cups walnuts, finely 


white bread crumbs cu 
tablespoons baking 


1 dozen eggs. beaten 3 

Y cup melted butter powder 

6 cups pasteurized 6 cups sugar 
dates, finely cut 6 cups milk 


Combine ingredients in order given, 
mixing lightly. Put in square baking pans, 
pat down to % inch in thickness and bake 
in moderate oven (350°F) 30 minutes or 
until done. Offer for sale in squares, each 
wrapped separately in wax paper. Ap- 
proximate yield: 50 squares, or portions. 

A fruit cake will satisfy many a cus- 
tomer, and you'll be asked for the recipe. 
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ly warm. Stir occasionally while melting. | 


Add nuts, stir until all are coated and 
then drop by teaspoons on waxed paper. 
Let stand in cool place undisturbed until 
firm. Approximate yield: 2% dozen good 
sized clusters. Sell these individually and 
charge 2 cents, or pack in small half 
pound boxes, tie with a pretty red bow, 
and sell for twenty-five cents. 


BRAZILIAN PENUCHE 


2 cups brown sugar, 1 tablespoon butter 


firmly packed Y% teaspoon vanilla 
dash of salt % cup chopped brazil 
% cup top milk nuts 


Combine sugar, salt and milk. Cook 
over low heat until sugar dissolves and 
mixture starts to boil. Cook without stir- 
ring until a small amount forms a soft 
ball in cold water (238°F). Remove from 
heat. Add butter and vanilla but do not 
stir. Cool to lukewarm and beat with 
wooden spoon until creamy. Add nuts, 
turn at once into greased square pan and 
when cold and well set, cut into squares. 
Since it takes a goodly amount of skill 
to make good fudge, and since only a 
small recipe should be made at one time, 
it is proper to charge five cents for a 
square of this candy, 2 inches by 2 inches. 
Approximate yield: 16 squares. 
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let and serve at once, 


cup ¢ 
2 cups cooked P eh iced 


Worth trying! Big, buttery Limas 
give this unusual dish a marvelous 
flavor and real heartiness. Equally 
fine are Lima baked dishes, salads, 
chowders. And how thrifty! Two 
cups dried Limas equal six cups 
cooked. Healthful, too...contain 
vitamins, minerals. Highly alkaline! 


highest qual- 
ity, insist upon 

| Large Limas— 
Seaside Brand. 


Look for this (| 
\ 25-lb. box, or 

for the name 

“*“Seaside’” on 





For free recipe book address: Department 
67, “Lima Association,” Oxnard, California 









Why “freeze”? A smart 
INDERA FIGURFIT (Coldpruf) 
Hip Skirt or Princess Slip 
keeps you cozy & warm in 
zero weather. Patented knit 
bottom border prevents 
crawling or bunching be- 
tween knees. Choice many 
weights, colors. Easy to laun- 
der. No ironing necessary. 
Ask for INDERA by name at your favorite 
store, or write for illustrated catalog No. CH-2 
INDERA MILLS COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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NEW HORIZONS- 
ao NEW JOY... 


opened to me 
when | studied this 


SYNTHETIC 


Your faith will be strengthened, your spiritual 
life deepened, and you'll be able to render 
greater service to Christ! 


This course is not difficult—but is simply a 
study of the Bible as a whole, each book seen 
in relation to other books. A-method recognized 
as the best to aid the student in acquiring a 
working knowledge of the Bible. Especially 
valuable to those interested in Sunday School 
lesson material. Write for complete literature. 
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I Dept. H-382 
| OQ Please send FREE folder on the SYNTHETIC 
| BIBLE STUDY COURSE. 0 Also Prospectus 
| describing all 17 Home Study Courses. 
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COMFORT and SECURITY 
FROM a LIFE INCOME 


An annuity with the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church enables you to make 
a gift to missionary work and re- 
ceive a life income for yourself. 


FOR YOU: 
A guaranteed income that is un- 
changeable, safe and dependable. 
FOR OTHERS: 


A share in bringing the Gospel 
of Christ unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth. 


Write for Booklet CH 
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£\BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
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Please send me a free copy of your annuity 
booklet “‘Living Gifts” 
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eration. The traditional adherence to the 
letter of the ritual and the ceremonies be- 
gan to be regarded not so nearly indispen- 
sable for a Christian as before. A new 
conception of religion arose, with an em- 
phasis on spiritual values rather than on 
external forms. Christianity became a 
way of living rather than affiliation with 
the church. Many sects have no churches 
at all, but they all flourish, and, being be- 
yond the reach of statistics, they upset all 
calculations concerning the number of be- 
lievers in Russia. One thing, however, re- 
mains certain, that to the great disappoint- 
ment of the Communists religion in Russia 
with its new spiritual power is far from 
dying out. The Russian people in mass 
are incurably religious. 

Is it possible to expect that Stalin will 
pay for Lend-Lease aid with the restora- 
tion of religious freedom, as some believe 
he will? We have already read in Ameri- 
can publications that “the practice of re- 
ligious freedom in Russia is definitely on 
the way.” Is it? 

Before we answer this question, perhaps 
it would be interesting to recall Stalin’s 
interview with the first American Labor 
Delegation, in September, 1927. Answer- 
ing the question whether “‘it would be pos- 
sible for you to allow the members of the 
Communist Party to profess religious con- 
victions unless they are in conflict with the 
loyalty to the Party,” Stalin enumerated 
requirements for membership in the Par- 
ty, remarking that “speaking formally, we 
do not condition the reception of a candi- 
date into membership by his atheism.” 

Then cone of the delegates observed, 
“Very often I read about expulsions from 
the Party for belief in God.” 

Stalin replied: “I can only repeat what 
has been said about the conditions of Par- 
ty membership. We have no other condi- 
tions. Does it mean that the Party is 
neutral concerning religion? No... . The 
Party cannot be neutral concerning reli- 
gion, and it carries out anti-religious prop- 
aganda against all religious prejudices be- 
cause it stands for science, while religious 
prejudices go against science, for each re- 
ligion is something contrary to science... 
and it (the Party) will carry out propa- 
ganda against these prejudices for it is 
one sure means to undermine the influ- 
ence of the reactionary clergy . . . which 
poisons the consciousness of the toiling 
masses.” 

That was in 1927. The situation in 
Russia of 1941 is different. There is no 
reactionary clergy any longer; all opposi- 
tion has been crushed, and nobody poisons 
the consciousness of the worker but the 
government itself. Imagine that W. Ave- 
rell Harriman, chief of the U.S. mission 
to Moscow, or some other authorized per- 
son, raises with Stalin the question of the 
restoration of complete religious freedom 
in Russia. Although the dictator is con- 
scious of his dependence upon the aid of 
the democracies, he undoubtedly would 
again repeat the fairy tale about freedom 
of conscience “provided” by Article 124 
of the Constitution, as his comrade S. A. 
Lozovsky had already done in October. 

Now imagine that the American is per- 
sistent and would say: “Let us be on the 
level. We know that you permit your 
people only the right of worship. Reli- 
gious education is forbidden, charity or- 


ganizations are forbidden, missionary work 
is forbidden, though anti-religious propa- 
ganda is encouraged. Moreover, a church 
member is regarded by you as an outcast. 
This is not religious freedom. Let religion 
be truly the private affair of the individual 
unmolested in any open or hidden way.” 
Pressed by the war, Stalin may yield. 
But can we trust him? Communism and 
opportunism go together. To abandon 
one principle or another, or make a prom- 
ise without any intention of keeping it is 
a practice more than once employed by 
the Communists in the past. In 1917 they 
had promised all the peasants land, and 
they took from them the small allotments 
they had possessed before the Revolution. 
In 1918 they signed the Brest-Litovsk 
peace treaty and did not make any secret 
that they would break it at the first oppor- 
tunity. They swore that capitalism and 
private trade were gone forever for the 
glory of the collective and in 1921 in- 
vented the “NEP” (New Economic Pol- 
icy), with the restoration of private trade 
and some other features of capitalism. 
They promised the worker to make his 
labor easier, and they introduced the piece 
work condemned by all progressive labor 
leaders as destructive to health. Lenin 
even invented a special term for such 
deviations when he called the “NEP” not 
a defeat, but a retreat. Stalin is familiar 
with many such retreats and—who knows 
—he may retreat on the religious front. 
Of one thing, however, we must be cer- 
tain, that at the first opportunity such a 
retreat will be liquidated, as happened 
more than once in the past, provided the 
Communists are still in power in Russia. 
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Chloe was waiting for her mistress, her 
long black fingers smoothing out the folds 
of the white dress with its little black 
ribbons emphasizing its sheer snowiness. 

Mammy couldn’t say what was in her 
heart, she hadn’t the right, but she knew 
that Miss Elizabeth had better watch out 
or they were going to have her married 
off to David Franklin. 

She helped the girl step into her 
chemise, and then they started to work on 
the stays. Elizabeth’s lovely figure was 
to become wasp-waisted with the aid of 
the strings dangling from the corset, and 
the girl eyed it regretfully. Another few 
minutes and she took a deep breath while 
Mammy pulled them vigorously. 

“There, Mammy,” the girl gasped. “I 
can hardly breathe.” 

Mammy pulled the strings just a trifle 
more. She had eyed the waistline as she 
ironed it this afternoon. She knew just 
how many inches she could count on. She 
wanted Elizabeth to look extra lovely to- 
night; not for Mr. Franklin but for the 
Captain! 

They heard the crunch of wheels on 
the drive, and Elizabeth panted a little 
at the tightened stays as she sped to 
glance through the window down in the 
yard. 

“Let him wait. Don’ hu’t a man to 
wait, takes some o’ de impo’tence ’way 
f’om him,” advised Mammy, as Elizabeth 
began to comb out her long hair. The 
sinking sun sent its last rays into the room 
and little sparkles shot out from the cop- 
per fineness of the silken strands. 
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“Now, don’ muss it,” whispered Mam- 


my as she held open the dress to slip — 


down over Elizabeth’s head. 

“Abhhh! You look like an angel f’om 
heaben,” she said worshipfully, as she 
turned the girl around for a good look 
at her. 

And so David must have thought, too, 
as she entered the parlor where he sat 
waiting for her. He hastily got to his feet 
as he heard her step on the stairs, and 
watched greedily as she came hurrying 
down. 

She was complete master of herself, as 
she slipped her cool fingers into his hand 
for a second. “Are you ready?” she asked. 

“Ves, I think it is time that we are 
going, if you care to leave now.” 

David was not driving tonight. He had 
borrowed Chicken from the Tavern keep- 
er. He and Elizabeth sat together in the 
back seat of the carriage, a gentleman 
and his lady going out for a pleasant eve- 
ning. The ride in the twilight was pleas- 
ant, but Elizabeth found herself impatient 
to see Michael. 

David’s talk was all centered on Berk- 
ley. He wanted to ask Elizabeth to be- 
come the mistress of his new estate, but 
he felt that the time was not just right 
for it yet. 

Thcre was a long line of carriages 
hitched to the rail in front of the tavern 
and all of the other available hitching 
posts were taken this evening. As they 
neared the center of the town, they could 
see the flaring torches of thé medicine 
man’s stand. 

Bobbit Lee, as he set up his bottles on 
the temporary shelves, fired little witty 
sallies at his audience,-keeping their good 
natures and laughter aroused. 

The small boys and girls had been al- 
lowed to form a row in the front, and 
they were surrounded by their elders, who 
were all smiles and all ears. 

David threw his lines to the boy wait- 
ing at the hitching rack, and handed him 
a copper. The laughter in the crowd died 
down as they turned their eyes on the 
newcomers. 

Bobbit Lee looked around inquiringly 
at their strange hush. 

Rufe Jacobs, the halfwit, broke the 
spell with his gibbering as he caught sight 
of his master. Someone near him tittered. 
David’s face turned a dull brick color. 
Rufe rushed over to David, and catching 
his arm, stroked it gently, talking up into 
his face excitedly with his undecipherable 
sounds. 

David pushed him away impatiently, 
and tried to find a better place to stand. 
He caught sight of Michael and turned 
his face about while Elizabeth nodded to 
him. More than one in the crowd saw 
David’s direct cut to Captain O’Day and 
more than one remarked about it. 

In a few moments the judge and his 
lady drove up; and the medicine man be- 
gan his show. He picked up a doll, and 
talked to it. When the doll answered, the 
children shrieked in excitement. He gave 
a little play and took the part of the hero 
and of the villian, bringing to his enrap- 
tured audience a drama as old as the hills 
about them. 

At the close of it, he came down to the 
level ground and told them of his famous 
remedies. ‘‘Wistar’s Balsam of Wild 
Cherry, ladies and gentlemen,” he pro- 
Claimed in a sonorous voice, “is famous 
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all over the country for consumption, for 
asthma, for croup. It cannot be beaten 
to relieve bronchitis and whooping cough, 
and, ladees and gents, it is the finest thing 
in the world for liver complaints. Step 
right up, ladies, step right up, gents.” 

On the outer edge of the crowd, there 
was sudden commotion. Rufe Jacobs 
couldn’t understand, but when Bobbit Lee 
held out a bottle and said “step right up” 
he intended getting his share. He pushed 
between one or two people, and without 
looking rammed his elbow into David 
Franklin and trod on Elizabeth’s foot. 
She uttered a sharp exclamation, at the 
same time David grunted with the im- 
pact of the elbow in the pit of his 
stomach. 

His face suddenly white in the firelight, 
David drew his fist back and aimed it at 
Rufe, who fell like an ox and lay still. 

Someone laughed and the crowd took 
it up. David’s face grew fiery red. He 
grabbed a riding whip out of a bystand- 
er’s hand and raised it in fury. 

“Wait. Don’t do that.” A sharply com- 
manding voice said out of the sudden 
silence. 

David’s arm poised only a second in 
mid-air, before he brought the lash down. 

“Stop it!” A brown arm reached out 
and grasped the hand that held the whip. 
“You know he hasn’t any mind. He 
didn’t mean to do it. You wouldn’t whip 
a dog!” the Captain’s voice, vibrant with 
the shame of it, rang out on the air. 

David’s face was livid with anger as he 
jerked away. “You again, O’Day! T’ll 
brook no more interference from you!” 
The sharp hiss of the whip as it descended 
to Michael’s cheek brought a gasp from 
the crowd. 

Michael stepped back and threw his 
hand up to the gash. As he drew his fin- 
gers away, two great jewels of blood 
dropped from his hand. 

Elizabeth, with a sharp cry, threw her- 
self against David. “Don’t, David, don’t,” 
she begged, her face deathly white, her 
eyes staring in horror at his upraised arm. 

An angry murmur ran through the 
crowd. Hot words and confusion en- 
veloped it. 

Michael stepped forward calmly, his 
cold, hard words cut through the expect- 
ant silence. “My seconds will call on you 
at the Inn, Mr. Franklin,” he said and 
turning strode across the street to the 
Tavern. 

For a moment, the crowd was too 
stunned to move or talk. They stared in 
fascination at the figure crossing the 
street. The man on the ground groaned, 
and a treble voice inquired, ‘“What’s the 
captain goin’ to do, Ma?” 

The silence was broken in a moment. 
The medicine man, Bobbit Lee, was for- 
gotten. The babble of excited voices grew. 
David felt the antagonism of some of the 
women near him, but he heard a man’s 
answering voice, ‘““Young pup! Got what 
he deserved! No business interfering with 
Franklin.” 

It was the judge’s voice. Elizabeth 
shuddered and withdrew from David’s 
side. He followed her silently while she 
walked to the carriage. She turned swiftly. 

“T’ll go home with Father, if you please, 
David.” 

“Elizabeth, you can’t be angry with 

e,” David said in a determined voice. 

Angry? He was cruel, he had been 
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abominable. And she shrank from the 
idea of sitting next to him in the carriage. 
She could see Michael’s white face with 
the crimson gash across his left cheek 
and the two drops of blood as they fell 
from his fingers. 

“TI was only protecting you from that 
half-wit,” David said angrily. “Your fa- 
ther would have done the same.” 

She whirled and ran for her father’s 
carriage. She could not bear to face 
David another moment. 

And suddenly she knew she couldn’t 
bear to hear her father and mother dis- 
cuss it, either, and without entering the 
carriage, in the darkness she gathered her 
skirts up in her hand and cutting across 
the Tavern yard, struck out for the path 
the small boys had made across the docks, 
to the cliff road. 

When she reached the stone steps, she 
was sobbing and running. Her throat 
ached with a burning pain, and at the top 
of the steps, she sank on the stone where 
she had watched for the coming of the 
Tamerlane only this morning. How long 
ago that seemed now! 

The full impact of Michael’s words at 
last reached her numbed brain. A duel! 
Her sobs stopped in anguish. No, no! 
Oh, Michael, it were better a thousand 
times to accept the insult. You must not 
face David. Everyone knows that David 
is the best shot in Saline County. 

And then a long shudder shook her. 
Neither did she want David to be killed. 
After all, he was a fine young man, born 
to make his mark—sudden hysteria 
wrenched her, as she fled to the house. 

Elizabeth could not sleep. One hour, she 
spent at the window overlooking the river, 
watching the moon come up out of the 
water and reflect the trees in its depth. 
Once she thought she saw the tall figure 
of a man striding down the path, but a 
cloud blotted out the moon, just then, 
and she decided she had seen a shadow. 

About four o’clock, she crept again to 
the window, laying her head on the broad 
sill, and praying for Michael to obey her 
wishes. How long she had remained there 
she did not know, when down below, she 
heard the clanking of a boat chain .as it 
was released from the docks. 

She silenced the cry that rose to her 
throat. She knew as certain as she knelt 
there that it was Michael and David with 
their seconds. 

She ran for the stairs, and flew down 
them without thinking of anything but 
her great need to get down to the river 
before the boats were too far away. Her 
bare feet were noiseless as she sped across 
the stone flooring of the piazza, and down 
the path toward the stable. 

“Oh, Michael, Michael, you must not 
go. You must not die. I love you,” the 
sobs were a prayer. She could see the 
boats on the river now, away past the foot 
of the stone steps. 

She cried out, a long sobbing breath, 
but already they were too far away, and 
only a mockery of the echo sounded 
against the silent night. 

Elizabeth fell against a boulder, and 
gripping the sides of the stone within her 
hands she prayed. Her earnest, pleading 
voice was broken by the shudders which 
wrenched her and almost broke the heart 
of Mammy Car’line who had crept down 
the path after her. 

(To be continued ) 
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ON THE AIR 


By Aileen Soares 


HRISTMAS, 1941—a day of happy 

respite for a world deep in the shad- 
ows of war—will ring out merrily in 
cheery greetings and songs of the season 
from all parts of the nation over NBC, 
CBS, and MBS networks. 

Although plans at the three broadcast- 
ing companies are still indefinite, Christ- 
mas programs will follow the same gen- 
eral pattern formed during the past two 
years of war when international broad- 
casts dwindled to one or two each season. 

Great stars of entertainment, Amer- 
ica’s foreign newsmen pausing in their 
task of gathering the tidings of world af- 
fairs, child refugees from Europe’s war 
zone, hopeful ministers of the faith in 
Christ, famous artist of the music world, 
all will join in making radio’s celebration 
of the day a memorable one. 

Highlighting CBS’s Christmas schedule 
will be the original play “There’s Some- 
thing I Got To Tell You” by William 
Saroyan, which will be broadcast Dec. 25, 
at 10:15 p.m., EST. Last Christmas, CBS 
asked Saroyan to write a special play to 
be presented Christmas night over its 
coast-to-coast networks. Saroyan turned 
it out in two days and during the week 
following Christmas forwarded another 
drama with the explanation that as he had 
been in the holiday mood he had written 
another play for Christmas 1941. 

Nila Mack, CBS director of Children’s 
programs, will present the “Let’s Pre- 
tend” junior stock company in her fan- 
tasy “House of the World,” on Saturday, 


| Dec. 20, at 1:00 p.m., EST, marking the 
|eighth Christmas broadcasting of the 


Sixteen members of the “Let’s 
Pretend” regular company will enact the 
story of Good Will. 

The New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


| Orchestra will devote two full programs 
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to religious and holiday music on Sundays 
Dec. 21 and 28, at 3:00 p.m., EST, over 
CBS. Dimitri Mitropoulos will hold the 


baton during these broadcasts. 


From midnight Christmas Eve to 1:00 


|a.m., EST, Columbia will present its an- 


nual Christmas Carol program. Leading 
guest soloists, a mixed chorus of voices 
and the Columbia Concert Orchestra will 
participate in the broadcast which will 
feature excerpts from Handel’s “Messiah.” 

More indefinite are NBC’s plans for 
Christmas programming. With time and 
networks not yet scheduled, NBC an- 
nounces carol programs with Edward 
MacHugh, the Gospel Singer, Christmas 
services from widely scattered points, 
and regular NBC clergymen in Christmas 
talks. 

A traditional radio observance of those 
fleeting moments when Christmas Eve 
quietly slips into Christmas Day—the 
singing of the beautiful “Silent Night, 
Holy Night,” and as the last notes die 
away, historic Trinity Church in New 
York City will boom in the hour of mid- 
night—will be broadcast as usual. The 
simple ceremony marking the beginning 
of Christmas Day was begun by NBC in 
1931, with the late Madame Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, then in her seventieth 
year, as the soloist. 
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American war correspondents serving 
on the war fronts will be reunited with 
their families in the United States through 
the international facilities of NBC on 
Christmas Day. The families of the cor- 
respondents will gather either at the Radio 
City studios or the studio nearest to their 
homes. 

The voice of the British child refugee, 
raised again in wistful greeting to family 
in the homeland, will be heard in NBC’s 
special Christmas broadcast of two-way 
transatlantic conversations. Youthful Bri- 
tons, selected from the hundreds living 
in this country for the duration of the war 
will line up for a turn to speak with their. 
parents in bomb-ravaged England. 


OLLOWING the lead of the two other 

major networks, Mutual has inaugur- 
ated a new policy of granting free time to 
the three largest faiths in the country— 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish,—in the 
latest religious series, “Radio Chapel.” 
The program presents each week a well- 
known priest, minister or rabbi in a half- 
hour sermon. Two Protestant clergymen 
representing the Reformed and the Con- 
gregationa: Church, will appear Dec. 14 
and 21, respectively. (Sundays, 11:30 to 
12:00 noon, EST, MBS.) 


HEN your otherwise charming neigh- 

bor is didactically discoursing upon 
the ‘““Negro’s place” in society, suggest he 
listen to “Freedom’s People,” a monthly 
program devoted to the contributions 
American Negroes have made to the na- 
tion’s life. By means of dramatizations, 
commentary, guest artists and speakers, 
historical facts parade before the micro- 
phone in vivid and colorful manner. Each 
month the program touches a different 
subject and shows the important role the 
Negro has played in every phase of our 
country’s activity. Best broadcast so far 
took music for its pattern and featured 
Paul Robeson. Delving into yesterday’s 
mood, the Spiritual was discussed, ana- 
lyzed, and sung. Theater and the enter- 
tainment world is the tentatively sched- 
uled theme for this month and such out- 
standing Negroes as Marian Anderson 
and Ethel Waters are expected to appear 
on the broadcast. (Sundays, Dec. 21, 
12:30 to 1:00 p.m., EST, NBC-Red Net- 
work) 


R. RALPH SADLER MEADOW- 
CROFT, rector of All Angel’s Church, 
N.Y.C., and contributor to Christian 
Herald, will return to the air this month 
in his popular series “The Riddle of Life.” 
One of the youngest clergymen in New 
York, Dr. Meadowcroft studied for the 
Methodist ministry, preached his first ser- 
mon, which resulted in fifteen conversions, 
when he was sixteen years old, and later 
switched to the Episcopal ministry. His 
awareness of present-day problems and his 
deep and abiding faith that Christ’s teach- 
ings represent the only possible salvation 
from present destructive forces, have 
characterized his radio programs since he 
debuted on NBC two years ago. (Thurs- 
days, 1:30 p.m., EST, NBC-Blue.) 
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year 1932 as a year commemorating the 
bicentennial of our beloved Washington’s 
birth, but we found it hard to keep the 
celebration going for a single year. This 
forgetfulness of a people casts no reflec- 
tion on Washington, but it does throw 
light on the figure of the Galilean. The 
celebration of His birth has kept going 
and growing until its very persistence 
would seem to justify Jesus’ title as the 
“Everlasting Father.” 

Why this enduring adoration? Is it not 
because the spirit of Christ is a father 
spirit, begetting the best in all who follow 
Him? He brings love to birth in the 
hearts of those who hate. He opens 
the springs of generosity buried beneath 
the surface of selfishness. In the glow of 
Christmas men give, as at no other time, 
to hospitals with their manifold healing 
ministry, to homes that look after or- 
phaned children, to relief for persecuted 
and oppressed peoples, and in those count- 
less personal kindnesses which reveal the 
goodness of men even in the badness of 
our times. 

In short, the Christ of Bethlehem mer- 
its the title “Everlasting Father” because 
he begets the best in the sons of men. 

Now let us take a final look at the list 
of titles Isaiah ascribes to the coming 
King: “His name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” 
Ah, the Prince of Peace! Why cry peace 
when there is no peace? Jesus was born 
nineteen centuries ago, and yet this anni- 
versary of His birth finds half the world 
engulfed in war. Can we say that He de-, 
serves to be called the Prince of Peace 
when nations that have honored His name 
keep on killing? 

The trouble is that we have taken the 
words of Jesus, but we have not taken 
Jesus at His word. Suppose we did take 
Him at His word, when He pointed out 
the contrast between other rulers and 
Himself. Other princes, He said, lorded it 
over their subjects, but the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister. Suppose that we began to apply 
Christ’s principle that the greatest is he 
that serves. Suppose that we measured 
our social distinctions by the number of 
people we serve rather than by the num- 
ber of those who serve us. How that 
would ease the struggle after possessions 
and servants, the race to keep up with 
our neighbors, which wrecks the peace 
and happiness of our private living. How 
that Christ-like measurement by service 
would halt the mad scramble for financial 
profit and political preferment. 

Yes, if we would take Jesus at His 
word, and trust His motives and meas- 
urements. He would bring peace into our 
private lives and good will into our public 
relations. He is the Prince of Peace wait- 
ing to be crowned when the spirit of 
Mars is deposed or dies. But that event, 
longed-for by the ancient prophets and 
bled-for by our brothers in our own time, 
requires not only new rulers in some 
lands, new treaties and trade agreements 
between nations, and a new world order, 
but also new motives in the hearts of men. 
That is what Christ brought to birth at 
Bethlehem and can bring to birth again in 
on and London and Shanghai and New 

ork, 
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If you would give sJmething that carries the true spirit of 
Christmas ... something ynuch finer than a stereotyped card yet cost- 
ing little more .. . something of spiritual value to be treasured long 
after Christmas cards afe fofgotten ... something that may even change 
the lives of its recipjénts/to the Christ-like way . +. Consider these: 


THE UPPER ROOM—As a Christmas remem- 
brance from pastor, group leader, relative or 
friend, there is no more appropriate gift than 
The Upper Room, world’s most widely used 
daily devotional guide. Recipients of a year’s 
subscription will be notified by us with an 
attractive gift card bearing your name as the 
giver. For 1 cent each (lots of 10 or more) you 
can obtain special Christmas envelopes in two 
colors in which your gift copies of The Upper 
Room may be mailed or given direct. 
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PICTURES IN THE UPPER ROOM; A STUDY 
IN DEVOTIONAL ART, a beautiful 96-page 


pictures from The Upper Room and their in- 
terpretations by Albert Edward Bailey. A most 
appreciated gift for those who regularly use 
The Upper Room. Same size as The Upper 
Room, with attractive two-color paper cover. 
Price 25 cents, postpaid. Twelve for $2.50. 


A POCKET PRAYER BOOK, compiled by 
Bishop Ralph Spaulding Cushman. Vest-pocket 
size, bound in imitation leather, this prayer 
book is now in its third printing though first 
published only six months ago. As a help in 
prayer life, meditations and worship services, 
it is used and treasured by thousands of Chris- 
tians. 144 pages. Price 25 cents, postpaid. 
Twelve for $2.50. 


MAKE OUT YOUR ORDER TODAY for the above publications and mail at 
once so as to avoid any possible delay in handling. 


Order your full number of copies of The Upper Room for the regular quarterly 
distribution. January, February, March issue now ready. Yearly subscriptions, 
30 cents, postpaid; foreign, 40 cents. Ten or more copies on consignment to one 
address, 5 cents each, postpaid, with privilege of returning at our expense any 
unused and unsold copies. 

Mail all orders to 
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NEW BOOKS 
TO READ 
by 
DANIEL A. POLING 


Christmas (Volume Eleven), edited by Randolph E. Haugan, 
(71 pp., Augsburg Publishing House, price $1.00.) The most 
beautiful Christmas book and the most unique comes again 
from the Augsburg Publishing Company. It is a triumph of 
craftsmanship. The selection of pictures and text could not be 


improved upon, and their reproduction at once delights the eye 
and feeds the soul. 


That Day Alone, by Pierre van Paassen. (548 pp., The Dial 
Press, $3.75.) Here is a creative volume in the philosophical 
mood that becomes inevitably a permanent contribution to the 
literature of our time. It is an eye-witness account of history 
in the making, but with the balanced appraisal of sound scholar- 
ship. The author goes far beneath the surface and he writes in 
new forms and patterns. Here is the vibrant romance of history 
at the birth, with answers for such questions as “Why did Hess 
fly to England?” “What was the effect of an art jury’s rejection 
of an unknown artist’s picture?” “Who ordered the murder of 
the King of Yugoslavia?” Van Paassen moves over the Far 
Eastern scene in the same intimate assurance with which he 
covers the flaming continent of Europe. A-book without a rival 
in the library of twentieth-century human events. 


Windswept, by Mary Ellen Chase. (440 pp., The Macmillan 
Company, $2.75.) This is the story of a family and the saga of 
a house. It is elemental, reverent, heroic. I found myself say- 
ing at the last, “Heaven and earth shall pass—my word never!” 
Life in all its moods, with love and laughter, with search and 
reward, with pain and with a constant purpose, is on the march. 


Good it is to have so fine a feeling when a book reluctantly is 
closed. 


Secret History of the American Revolution, by Carl Van 
Doren. (534 pp., The Viking Press, $3.75.) Perhaps the most 
startling volume in the field of American history written in a 
hundred years. It reads like fiction, but it is not fiction. The 
charges are documented, and traitors—new and old, with Bene- 
dict Arnold again playing the lead—tell their own stories. Let: 
ters and orders from long-closed files march down these absorb- 
ing pages; and the evidence, however sad and disillusioning, is 
not to be denied. 


A Woman Wrapped in Silence, by John W. Lynch. (275 pp. 
The Macmillan Company, $2.00.) Here is a poem of the gener- 
ations, perhaps the great poem of our time: the story and ex- 
quisite portrayal of the woman who was the mother of Christ. 
The style is fluent, and moves from the quiet of Bethlehem to 
“the pain, the terror, the defeat, the long inaugural of Calvary.” 
Finally, there is her last “tremendous majesty.” Read this book. 


Conflict: The American Civil War, by George Fort Milton. 
(433 pp., Coward-McCann, $3.50.) George Fort Milton. has 
done it again! He follows his Age of Hate and The Eve of Con- 
flict with a history of the Civil War which is, I think, a unique 
achievement in synthesizing the political and economic forces 
which were at work during the four years of struggle. The 
volume is a brilliant and authoritative account. By all the tests, 
it is a noble achievement. No American library can be complete 
without it. It is difficult for a “southerner” not to be a “south 
erner” when he writes in this field, but George Fort Milton is 
always an American at last. As a “northerner” I can overlook 


some minor “details” where there may be room for a difference 
of opinion. 


God Is My Feuhrer, by Martin Niemoeller. (294 pp., Alle 
ance Book Corporation, $2.75.) The last twenty-eight sermons” 


preached by Pastor Martin Niemoeller in his own pulpit, now 
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‘the most distinguished pulpit of the twen- 
tieth-century Christian world, are a com- 

e picture of the man. At times they 
read like Isaiah, or even Jeremiah, but 
always the spirit of Christ is the dominent 
note. The utter folly of Hitler’s persecu- 
tion of th:s German pastor, the insanity of 
the Gestapo, are nowhere else more vividly 
revealed than in these sermons, which are 
the declaration of a soul’s independence. 


Tomorrow Will Come, by E. M. Alme- 
dingen. (343 pp., Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, $3.00.) A noble story worthily 
awarded the Atlantic Prize of the year. 
I did not believe that the Russian Revo- 
lution could be told so comprehensively 
without the sordid undertones and the sex 
coloring that in other popular, though less 
distinguished, books have never been 
wanting. With something akin to awe, I 
turned from these pages. It should be a 
“best seller” and live long after the vio- 
lence of the time in which it was born is 
dead and buried. 


Fair Are the Meadows, by J. Wesley 
Ingles (Augsburg, 250 pages, $1.50). The 
cry for a good religious novel that Chris- 
tian youth can read with profit and with- 
out danger of sophisticated cynicism is 
answered in Fair Are the Meadows. Much 
of romance, humor, hard work, high 
ideals, the influence of the church, et al. 
You can’t go wrong on this one, for your 
boy or girl. The characters are a bit stilt- 
ed in places, but this is a minister and 
not a professional novelist writing. If the 
“pro’s” would turn to this sort of writing, 
they would find as healthy a market 
among Christian youth as Mr. Ingles has 
evidently found. 


Vermont Is Where You Find It, stories 
and pictures arranged by Keith Jennison 
(118 pp., Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
$2.50). A delightful volume in which the 
camera text is illuminated by proverbs 
and sentiments of the people. The pho- 
tography is exquisite. The book is un- 
mistakably Vermont. Carl Sandburg 
writes: “I will be thumbing my way 
omg my copy occasionally as long as 

ive.” ; 


William Allen White of Emporia, by 
Frank C. Clough (Whittlesy House, 265 
pp., $2.50). Once this reviewer sat on a 
tock in Rocky Mountain National Park 
and listened to William Allen White and 
Walt Mason debate the pro’s and con’s 
of immortality. That was a conversation! 
So—I read with avid eye this biography 
of Mr. White, written by the Managing 
Editor of his Emporia Gazette. Mr. 
Clough may be too close to his subject— 
4 subject he loves, as does anyone who 
knows the genial editor of the Kansas 
Paper—to write a really thorough-going, 
impartial, unbiased biography, but he has 
Written a human biography, just the same. 

This William Allen White is one of the 
gteat figures of the American scene. Small 
town bound, he has had a national influ- 
ence. Clough’s story of his rise scampers 
Iterestingly over the ground his chief 

covered, from boyhood to the fa- 
mous editorial on “What’s The Matter 
With Kansas?” through the equally glori- 
ous but not so famous editorial he wrote 
When little Mary White was killed, on to 
me present scene. 
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@ Books That Have Been Ch 


HURLBUT’S 
STORY of the BIBLE 


r. Hurlbut’s beloved 768-page volume tells 
or entire Bible narrative, from Genesis to 
Revelation, in 168 stories each complete in it- 
self. Nearly 2,000,000 copies have been used 
by teachers, parents, and clergymen of all de- 
nominations, for its simple language, reveren- 
tial regard for traditional interpretations, and 
easily-read format have never been equaled. 

Included are 270 illustrations, of which 16 
full page plates in color are from the cele- 
brated Leinweber Collection. 

Bound in Cloth 


GRACE BEFORE MEALS 


Brief table prayers for every day in the 
year, collected from many sources—a pleasing 
variety. Avoids the monotony of repetition. 


Bound in Cloth 0 cents 


N_C. WINSTON CO. 
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erished for Generations ®@ 


GOD’S MINUTE 


This inspiring collection of 365 daily pray- 
ers, each ¢0 senent long, is one of the most 
cherished devotional books ever published. 
From it and its companion books, GOD 
MESSAGE and GOD’S PURPOSE, each con- 
taining 365 daily sermonettes, nearly a million 
Christian homes have received comfort, inspi- 
ration, and faith. 

Bound in Cloth 
Limp Leatherette... 


Art Leather 


SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY 


A -to-date edition of the work which is 
Pm as the foundation of all Bible Dic- 
tionaries, thoroughly revised by F. N. and 

. A. Peloubet. Over 800 pages. ~~ 3 


WINSTON BUILDING 
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“Literature That Lives” 


HE “Beautiful Story” was my first 

book. I cannot forget it though I can- 
not remember when I saw it first. But it 
is Sunday afternoon. The flies drive 
about my swinging, bare heels, and I am 
sprawled under the old apple tree, with 
the “Beautiful Story” beneath my eyes. I 
cannot read, but the pictures are a never- 
failing source of delight. I am bound to 
confess that I was troubled by vagrant 
thoughts of more vigorous enjoyment just 
across the village street, under the play- 
ground trees. But since Sunday play was 
off the schedule of the ““P.K.” (preacher’s 
kid) the “Beautiful Story,” first prize 
volume ever offered by Christian Herald, 
| was compensation for the games I missed. 
Now the games are gone, but the “Beauti- 
ful Story” is even more beautiful. I sup- 
pose we had the book because Mother and 


_ | Father gave Christian Heralds as Christ- 


are an unmistakable evidence 


¢aGOOD HOME 


Let Egermeier’s storybooks help you to 
— Christian principles in the de- 
veloping minds of your children. These 
books instruct as they entertain. 


7 Picture-Story Life of Christ 


¢ New Testament stories from Eger- 
form. Almost every other page is 


18 in color and 43 scenes of the 
Holy Land. 300 pages. A deluxe 
fabrikoid two-tone cover. Full color 
jacket. Only $2.00 


Bible Picture ABC Book 

For the primary child. 26 Eger- 
meier’s inimitable Bible stories. A 
superb colored picture for each 
letter of the alphabet. Beautiful 
blue cover with picture. Only $1.00 


Ozder from your church publishing house 


A WARNER PRESS PRODUCT 





BEAUTIFUL 
VOLUMES: 


BIBLE STORY READERS 


Marvelously beautiful Standard Bible Story 
Readers by Lillie A. Faris, carefully graded 
for children up to 12 years. Favorite Bible 
stories and exquisite colored pictures are fea- 
tured with nature stories, childhood poems, 
patriotic lessons, etc., frequently added. 
Beautifully bound and jacketed. Make this a 
happy Christmas. Give this entire 6 volume 
set. Charming! Inspirational! Educational! Or- 
der at local book store, religious publishing 
house, or direct from Standard, Dept. CH-12. 


Order One Book or Complete Set 


Book 1 to 6) 128 pages. Price 
Book 2 6, 7) 144 pages. Price 
Book 3 7, 8) 160 pages. Price 
Book 4 ge 8, 9) 176 pages. Price 
Book 5 (Age 9, 10) 190 pages. Price 
Book 6 (Age 10, 11) 206 pages. Price 


Complete Set—Price $5.55 
THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 


H & 2a ae BS CINCINNA 
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meier’s Bible Story Book in a new | 


an interesting Bible picture besides | 


KEYS OF THE KINGDOM, by A. J. Cronin, 
(Little Brown and Company) 
A great and immortal story. 


THAT DAY ALONE, by Pierre van Paassen 
(The Dial Press) 
Inevitably a permanent contribution 
to the literature of our time. 


WINDSWEPT, by Mary Ellen Chase (The 
Macmillan Company) 
Elemental, reverent, heroic. 


BIG FAMILY, by Bellamy Partridge. 
(Whittlesey House) 
Realism, sanctified by family love 
and unity. 

TOMORROW WILL COME, by E. M. AIl- 
medingen. (Little Brown & Company) 
Read with something akin to awe. 


A WOMAN WRAPPED IN SILENCE, by 


mas presents. Always they did that, even 
when Father’s uncertain annual salary of 
$400 was heavily in arrears! 

The first book entirely mine was a 
cheap edition of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
In those days, each child of the family 
received one present. I still have the vol- 
ume, though its pages are yellow, its backs 
are faded, and the smile of the negro lad 
on the cover is gone. 

Then came Cooper’s “Leather-Stocking 
Tales,” and the “Sea Tales” by the same 
author. If you missed them, you missed a 
lot! “Ivanhoe” and “The Talisman” were 
my favorites among all the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott—with delight I read them 
all. “Oliver Twist” and “David Copper- 
field” were taken in stride, and Kingsley’s 
“Water Babies.” May I confess that 
when I am tense and tired beyond the 
point of sleep, I still turn to the “Water 
Babies” and they lull me to slumber? And 
surely a boy has never had a truer friend 
than the “Youth’s Companion.” Glad I 
am that “Boys’ Life” so fully meets in 
this generation the requirements of that 
noble succession. 





Have I forgotten the Bible? Never 
could I forget the singing, exquisitely 
beautiful voice of my mother as first she 
read and then told to me the golden sto- 
ries of Israel and of Jesus and His friends. 
My mother made the Bible the most 
treasured book of childhood’s memory 
and fixed it in the front of my life. 

Eagerly I read “Ben Hur,” and, believe 
it or not, the highly romantic stories of 
E. P. Roe—those melancholy love stories, 
completely Victorian—filled some of my 
hours. You may remember them: “Open- 
ing a Chestnut Burr,” “Barriers Burned 
Away,” and “He Fell in Love with His 
Wife.” After these came “Lorna Doone.” 
But it is impossible to complete the lis*, 
for my space is all but exhausted. 

Did I fall under the spell of the ‘“aw- 
ful” dime novels, the Nick Carter series? 
Well, you guess! I have a feeling that 
my father knew all about it, and once I 
strangely missed a copy while he was 


Looks I liked best 


By Daniel A. Poling 


Of the hundreds of books coming to my desk since last December, 
and of the 261 reviewed, | have “‘liked best’ these ten: 


John W. Lynch (The Macmillan Com- 
pany) 
A poem of the generations. 

CONFLICT: THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR, 
by George Fort Milton (Coward Mc- 
Cann) 

He has done it again!—unique in its 
field. 

LIVING UNDER TENSION by Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick (Harper Brothers) 
Finest sermons of the year. 

FAITH IS THE ANSWER, by Smiley Blan- 
ton and Norman Vincent Peale. 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury Press) 

The most effective volume yet ap- 
pearing in its field. 

SECRET HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, by Carl Van Doren 
(The Viking Press) 

Reads like fiction, but is not! 


away. I bring no charges, but as he reads 
these lines, he may be moved to offer a 
belated explanation. 

There are many of the older books well 
worth rereading. Some of them are: 

“‘We Have Seen His Star,” by Beatrice 
Plumb (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 25 cents). 
This is Miss Plumb’s wholly lovely “Story 
of the Christmas Songs Which All the 
World Loves,” beautifully printed, illus- 
trated and bound in brochure form. It 
will be a pleasing substitute for the per- 
sonal, Christmas card which so many are 
seeking. 

“Stories of the Hymns We Love,” by 
Cecilia Margaret Rudin (John Rudin & 
Company, $1.00). This book covers 400 
years of Christian hymnody, from Luther 
to the present. It gives the interesting 
human interest stories behind our best- 
loved hymns. 

“Arnold’s Practical Commentary,” 48th 
edition, Light and Life Press. Although 
this Commentary has been on the market 
many years, it remains one of the best 
published. 


“Egermeier’s Bible Story Book,” pub- — 
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“A Masterpiece” 


—Dr. Daniel A. Poling 
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The ageless 


52 Chapters stories of the 


Scriptures skillfully told from 
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in full color 
illustrate this beautiful new 


edition. 
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Christmas Customs 


and 
Carols 


Compiled by 
Ruthella 
Rodeheaver 


A Much Appre- 
ciated Christmas 
Greeting 


New book—just out, packed 
with valuable data on ori- 
gin and use of 63 Christmas customs and symbols! 


Also contains complete words and music of 57 
carols and songs, many not included in any other 
book. Attractively bound in blue and silver cover. 
Why not use these books for Christmas greetings? 
Price, only 25¢ each, $2.50 pee doz., postpaid. 
ORDER NOW! Send for Christmas Catalogue. 


The RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
Winona Lake, Ind. 


By Cecelia Margaret Rudin, M. A. 
Who wrote ‘‘America the Beauti- 
ful” —‘‘Silent Night”— “*God will 
Take Care of You’’? 

Why?—What Circumstances? 
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this book gives you the ne 
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lished by Warner Press, is well known to 
Christian Herald readers, and is among 
the best in that field. Hurlbut’s “Story of 
the Bible,” published by John C. Winston 
Co., has been on the market thirty years. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury also publish a Story 
of the Bible which is very popular. 

“Clarke’s Commentary,” by Adam 
Clarke, published by Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
is a well-known classic and still outsells 
many newer Commentaries. 

“Christ of the Indian Road,” by 
E. Stanley Jones, also published by Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, is the best known book by 
this great missionary. 

“Daily Strength for Daily Needs,” by 
Mary W. Tileston, published by Little, 
Brown & Co., is an excellent selection of 
readings for every day in the year. 

And, since everyone needs a Concord- 
ance, I recommend “Strong’s Exhaustive 
Concordance,” by James Strong. 

“Cruden’s Concordance” is also a stand- 
ard work. 

“Higley’s 1942 Commentary” (The | 
Higley Press,) is called the “finest lesson 
aid ever publ ished.” 

“God’s Minute,” by Dr. Stall, is a se- 
lection of prayers for every day in the 
year. It has been sold in every country 
where English is spoken. 

Hurlbut’s “Story of the Christian 
Church” is by the author of Hurlbut’s 
“Story of the Bible.” 


and to Bible classes. 

“Grace Before Meals,” also published 
by Winston, should convince the most 
sceptical of the value of saying grace, 


This book is espe- | 
cially valuable to teacher-training groups, | 


“Famous Hymns with Stories and Pic- | 


tures,” 


is published by the American Sun- | 
day School Union, price $1.00. This book | 


contains sixty old hymns with their full | 


music score, and the story of their writing. | 


I have also liked “The Story of the 
Other Wise Man,” by Henry Van Dyke, 
published by Harper and Brothers; “What 
Men Live by,” by Dr. Richard Cabot 
(Houghton Mifflin); “Intra Muros,” pub- 
lished by the Gospel Art Shop; The new 
by the 


by Willett and Morrison, and “1000 
Quotable Poems,” both published by Wil- 
let Clark Co. 

Literature that lives—the stories and 
books that were the friends of my boy- | 


Daniel A. Poling 
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48th ANNUAL EDITION 
Edited by B. L. OLMSTEAD, Litt. D. 


@ This deeply spiritual, thoroughly ortho- 
dox Commentary is acclaimed by teachers 
and Bible students everywhere. Based on 
Int. Uniform S. S. Lessons. Abounds in 
teaching helps and topics that make strong 
examples for Christian living. 

Two hundred thirty-seven pages, cloth 
bound, title gold stamped; jacket in colors; 
editorials; pictures; questions; map; chart; 
fifty-two blackboard exercises—post- 


paid, $1.00. 
Order from 


YOUR CHURCH SUPPLY HOUSE 
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Things almost too sacred to be revealed! Reunion of loved 
ones with earth-ties unchanged, our home life in heaven, 
meeting those whom we may not expect to find in heaven. 
e HAS HELPED THOUSANDS! 
**Intra Muros’’ is of vital orate — =~ - if you’ve 
been Pooctrnt from one who de. You'll 


ou. 
| treasure this blessed book. An “ideal gift ‘fer those who 


work. One little fellow took his precious | 


paper chain along with him. He wasn’t | 


going to leave it behind to be bombed. 

Crossmount, Eng., Dec. 18, 1940. Just 
a week now to Christmas, and I am at my 
wits’ end to find sweets. 

Toys are scarce, too, but I had wonder- 
ful luck. An old school colleague of mine 
was in London in charge of men working 
in Oxford Street, clearing away the ruins 
of the John Lewis and other shops. 

I wrote him, asking him to go to a toy- 
shop bomb sale in search of a lot of little 
cheap dolls and boys’ toys for my tree. 
And really he did marvelously, for a man! 

The big girls in school are now lovingly 
dressing the dolls—mostly in uniforms— 
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@ OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD! 
Read the amazing ge of this wonderful vision that was 
actually seen by the author. Sh the joy and reouaees 
that came to her in her thrilling experience. See for your- 
self why thousands have praised this neem. Illustrated. 
Postpaid $1.00. The edition is limited + So order at 


once. 
Gospel Art Shoppe, Dept. C, 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books 


supplied; Also family and town histories, maga- 
zine back numbers, etc. All subjects, all lan- 
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(Religious Books a Specialty) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


117 West 48th Street, Dept. 419,New York City 
(We also Buy Old Books and Magazines) 
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Supstetlein Refecence Bible 
Less than a half-inch thick for pocket and 


purse e Clear type e World’s thinnest India 
paper ¢ Quality bindings e Size: 67% x 434 in. 


had S alt betes Caen the hewvas meh 5 2] 
man gathereth we 
ears ith his arm; and ie all boas | ni: 
he that gathereth ears in the valley of deelling. 


QUALITY EDITION 
Black CHROME FRENCH MOROCCO LEATHER, finest of its kind: 


No. 11XC2 (x in. thick) . . 


Only $3.50 


No. 21XC2 (% in. thick) With 120-page Concordance . Only $4.00 


ULTRA QUALITY EDITION 
PERSIAN MOROCCO LEATHER, leather lined. BLACK, BROWN, BLUE OR MAROON: 


No. 11XD3 (1% in. thick) . . 


Only $4.50 


No. 21XD3 (% in. thick) With 120-page Concordance . Only $5.00 


At your bookstore, or 
THE MACMILLAN CO., 60 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


’ For the International——! 


———Sunday School lomaane 


Manual of MANUAL OF 


cy VISUAL TEACHING 


=> 3) “One picture is worth 
st 10,000 words.” 


VISUAL TEACHING 


IOUSH THE EVE TO THE MEART 


"TEACH the younger chil- 

dren by means of this new, 

instructive, fascinating meth- 

od. Cut-outs enable you to 

hold the interest by combining 

c sed = Ping ae — = draw- 
ings required are in the Man with simple, easil 

understood instructions. _ ” 

Published quarterly at the amazingly 
low price of $1.00 


FREE 1 Our Book Catalogue, or samples of our sound 
"= Sunday School papers and quarterlies. 


CHRISTIAN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
1582 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


A LAWYER 
ON 
ANNUITY! 


A Prominent Methodist 
lawyer of California 


writes: 


have often said that the best 

thing Mr. T- ever did 
was to provide an annuity for his 
wife. I now say to you that this pro- 
vision and the regular payments 
from your Board for twenty years 
were certainly a most wise provi- 
sion for her. Worries of business 
would have been very heavy upon 
her. She greatly appreciated the 
arrangement.” 


Send today for your copy 
of the indispensable 


REFERENCE 
GUIDE 


to the BEST in Christian 
literature. 


Bigger and better than 
ever. 1942 edition gives 
176 pages you complete descrip- 
tion of latest publications with a ready index to 
5,000 items: Books, Bibles, Pictures, Plaques, 
Church and Sunday School supplies, etc. Nothing 
mee it. Real time and money saver. Complete, up- 
to-date. 


Send post card or write today for your free copy 


EVANGELICAL PUBLISHERS 


156 Fifth Ave., New York City, Dept. CH 
366 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 


Clip and mail coupon and receive full 
information without any obligation. 


Division of Foreign Missions and Division of 
Home Missions and Church Extensi 
Methodist Church (CH-28) 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me information concerning 
your annuity plan. 
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and making each little doll a gas mask! 


Crossmount, Eng., Dec. 22nd, 1940, 
Food is terribly on the scarce side in this 
district. We have another three hundred 
evacuees dumped on us! Poor little Mert 
has two hundred more, mostly homeless 
Londoners—and as you know, there are 
only two tiny shops to feed them. 

This Monday morning, the “Head” 
asked me what we could do for these 
strange children swarming in on us at this 
late date? He said the Town was plan- 
ning a party for them, with a Punch and 
Judy Show, and had asked our school to 
help. He wondered if I could persuade 
my kiddies to offer their Christmas tree, 
toys and all. 

My heart sank into my shoes. After all 
the happy thought and work that had gone 
into that bigger and better Christmas 
tree! Tears came to my eyes. I couldn't 
help it. It’s been give, give, give. It 
seemed as if I just couldn’t utter a word, 
But finally I said, “Ill speak to them 
about it, Mr. Chadwick.” 


Crossmount, Eng., Dec. 24th, 1940. My 
little tots voted to give to the new batch 
of evacuees our Christmas tree, with all 
the dolls, toys and trimmings on it, even 
the topmost Star. I told my kiddies that 
the evacuees were away from their par- 
ents, many for the first time in their lives, 
and we must try, oh, so hard, to make 
this up to them. 

But I gave my babies a lovely party, 
just the same. Luckily the popping bon- 
bons and sweets went all around. Then 
we took down the trimmings of the rooms 
and I gave them all these decorations in 
place of the usual toys. Their little faces 
shone with joy at getting “for keeps” all 
the shining paper stars, the pretty lan- 
terns, and the green and red chains. 

Then we went down to our shelter and 
sat around the picture of Little Refugee 
Jesus, while I told them the Old, Old 
Story. We sang Luther’s Cradle Song and 
Fairest Lord Jesus. By that time it was 
dark, and when the older sisters and 
brothers called for the tots, I asked how 
they would like to go with us and sing 
carols in the black-out. 

This we did. It was like walking down 
a street of windowless homes, with no 
Christmas candle shining behind the 
panes. 

Happy Christmas, dear! I do so hope 
my little gift will reach you safely. 
Please excuse its smallness. You wrote 
that I wasn’t to buy you anything this 
year. Well, I didn’t. It’s just a little 
thing I picked up—literally. It is a star. 
I picked up the wood in the charred nave 
of Coventry Cathedral—just a scrap of 
holy wood, being trodden under foot— 
and my little Polish refugee’s brother who 
is so clever with his hands, shaped it into 
a star. He asked what design I’d like in 
the center of the star. “Something to 
make it shine,” he said. “What shall it 
be?” 

I was busy making bandages at the time, 
so just smiled and said, “Whatever your 
heart tells you, laddie.” And, as you will 
see—if no submarine sinks it—he carved 
a cross there! 


(Taken from letters of a teacher in wat- 
torn England to Beatrice Plumb.) 
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(Continued from page 39) 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 15 


“PRAY THAT YE ENTER NOT INTO 
TEMPTATION.” 
READ LUKE 22:39-46, 


One wintry day, an eagle on the 
Niagara river was feeding on the carcass 
of a sheep, floating downstream. As it 


‘drew near to the Falls, the bird spread 


its wings to soar, but it was helpless. 
Its feet were frozen fast to the body of 
the sheep, and it was carried into the 
depths. We do not always realize that 
what is quite legitimate in its own way, 
may sometimes prove a snare. We may 
love comfort too much, may decline our 
duty. Dangerous? 


Thou dost never warn Thy friends 
without cause, O Lord. Help us, then, 
to be ever on our guard. Amen. 


| TUESDAY, DECEMBER 16 | 


“FREELY YE RECEIVED; FREELY GIVE.” 
READ MATTHEW 10:7-16. 


Tue unsearchable riches of Christ are 
given to enrich our souls, but also to 
share. We have a story—a song—and a 
Saviour. “We’ve a story to tell to the 
nations, that shall turn their hearts to 
the right, a story of truth and sweet- 
ness, a story of peace and light. We’ve a 
Saviour to show to the nations, who the 
path of sorrow has trod, that all of the 
world’s great people might .come to the 
truth of God.” 


That the story may enlighten, the 
song gladden, and the Saviour bless all 
mankind, help us to spread the good 
news. Through Thy Spirit, Amen. 


| WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17 | 


“MUCH LAND TO BE POSSESSED.” 
READ JOSHUA 13:1-6. 


Away back in the fifteenth century, 
the motto of powerful Spain was altered. 
Her coins had shown the columns of 
Hercules, with the words, “Ne plus ul- 
tra”—nothing beyond. Then came Co- 
lumbus. He sailed the unknown seas in 
contempt of that word. He proved that 
his beliefs were well founded, for a new 
world was found. Then Spain changed 
her motto by deleting the word “Ne” 
so that her slogan became, “More be- 
yond.” We have not yet sounded the 
depths of God’s grace! 


Fire our hearts with desire to be what 
Thou dost wish, to do what Thou dost 
require. Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18 I} 


“WHEN THOU HAST SHUT THY DOOR... .” 
READ MATTHEW 6:6-15. 


Tue fact that we shut the door on the 
day’s worries, proves that we may open 
another to blessing. “There is a door— 
a door to peace. Though cares and tur- 
moil may oppress, from thoughts con- 
fusing there is release, and all annoy- 
ances will cease beyond the portal. 
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Thrilling Stories of 
Thrilling Christmas/ 
Hymns 
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How the old hymns of historic Christendom thrill us as we sing them. 
. .. What memories they carry in our own experiences. .. . How much farther back 
than our own memories many of these hymns go. . . . Recall these thrilling stories in 


FAMOUS HYMNS with Stories and Pictures 


By ELIZABETH HUBBARD BONSALL 


Here is a book which recounts the history of 60 of these fine old hymns, tells the 
circumstances under which words and music were written, associates with each a 
masterpiece of art, characterizing picture and artist... . A most attractive gift to an 
absent loved one on any festal occasion. . . . Beautifully printed on coated paper, 
10” x 814”, 136 pages bound in colored cloth, with full-color inset, four-color jacket. 


Handsome 
Gift 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION Qachenia $1.0 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia find las 


Send a copy of FAMOUS HYMNS to address below: 


[_}' Check here if it’s to be wrapped as a gift and send us card to enclose. 
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THE GAME OF GAMES! 


This unique and fashionable card game 
continues the unequalled favorite of millions 
of players. New Editions, 75c. 


FLINCH 


ALWAYS A FAVORITE! 


Get rid of Flinch cards, and Block or 
**Flinch” opponents! You'll enjoy the fast, 
exciting play of FLINCH, now selling in its 
8th million! Standard Edition — 150 cards, 


75¢. 
MONOPOLY 
MOST POPULAR of the 
World’s Great Standard Games 


SORRY, Fast Action Board Game, $1.25 to $3; 
CAMELOT, Exciting Battle Game for Men and 
Boys, $1 to $5; CONTACK, Fast, Lively Game 
ae with Triangles, 50c to $1.50; FLYING THE 
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There is peace. There is a door—a door 
to peace. ... And ye who dare to ven- 
ture, need but lift the latch. It quickly 
yields to fervent prayer. In clearer view 
and purer air, life’s richest joys are 
waiting there. There is a door—for 
those who dare.” 


For the open way made ours in Christ 
Jesus, we thank Thee, O God. Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, DECEMBER 19 l ? 


“NOT TO THINK OF HIMSELF .... 
HIGHLY.” 
READ ROMANS 12:1-10. 


Ever heard of Zachary Macaulay? 
He was an Englishman who, quietly, but 
with unquenchable ardor, strove to aid 
in abolishing the slave trade. Then 
again, he was over-shadowed by his 
more famous son, Thomas B. Macaulay, 
the essayist and historian. Yet the fa- 
ther’s epitaph describes him as one who 
“Meekly endured the toil, the privation, 
and the reproach, leaving to others the 
praise and the reward.” Blessed is the 
man who can work for the glory of God. 
It matters not then whether men praise 
or ignore. Christ sees. 


Give us grace to serve Thee, not with 
eye-service, as men-pleasers, but doing 
Thy will. Then shall life be great. 
Through Jesus Christ, Amen. 


| SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20 | 


“FIRST GAVE THEIR OWN SELVES.” 
READ II CORINTHIANS 8:1-9. 


The pulpit often urges us to put oth- 
ers first. Here we reverse the counsel. 
Moody was once asked by an anxious 
father to get hold of an erring son. But 
Moody’s wide experience of men 
prompted him to say, “Before I can do 
that, Christ must first get hold of you.” 
That is what we mean by putting 
ourselves first. If our example is to 
tell aright, if we are to realize God’s 
hopes for our life, we must put our- 
selves first. 


Help us to be honest with Thee, O 
Father. Give us grace to examine our 
own hearts, and to follow the leadings 
of Thy Spirit. Amen. 


} SUNDAY, DECEMBER 21 | 


“THE POWER OF GOD UNTO SALVATION.” 
READ ROMANS 1:8-16. 


In a world of uncertainty, the Chris- 
tian Gospel brings to mankind those 
things which cannot be shaken, those 
sublime certainties which give the soul 
conviction, courage, and calm. We can 
say with the Apostle that we are “not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for it 
is the power of God unto salvation.” 
In Christ alone is there redemption for 
the individual and the nations. In Him 
alone can mankind find the solution of 
its dark problems. “This Man shall be 
our peace.” Let us strive to exalt Christ 
that Christ may exalt our lives. 


For the gospel of Thy grace we thank 
Thee, O God. Help us to live im its 
light and by its power. Amen. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER-22 ~ 


“YE ARE.OUR EPISTLE.” 
READ II CORINTHIANS 3:1-11. 


Tue weather bureau in our cities has 
a delicate instrument called an anemom- 
etery or in our speech, a wind gauge. 
Gusty or steady, strong or gentle, this 
instrument records on a sheet of paper 
the variations which are constantly tak- 
ing place. We record in our lives the 
devoted discipleship or the inconsistent 
example by which both Christianity and 
Christ Himself are judged by the world. 
People who never read their Bibles read 
our lives. Those who never examine 
Christ’s claims for themselves, appraise 
them by us. What about it? 


Help us, for the glory of Thy name, 
and the furtherance of Thy cause, to be 
true to Thee, O Lord. Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, DECEMBER 23 1 


“TODAY, IF YE WILL HEAR HIS VOICE.” 
READ PSALM 95. 


Tue old proverb, “Procrastination is 
the thief of time,” remains true. We are 
all good at putting off. A quaint figure 
in Barrie’s The Little Minister always 
intended to cut down a certain tree, but 
he took so long looking for the axe that 
he became too old to tackle such a task. 
But procrastination steals more than 
time. It takes with it the golden oppor- 
tunities of doing something definite for 
God and man. It robs us of the blessing 
which might be ours. 


Touch our hearts, reinforce our wills, 
that, knowing Thy will, we may have 
grace to do it. Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 24 } 


“HE WAS A BURNING AND A SHINING 
LIGHT.” 
READ JOHN 5:33-40. 


He STRUCK a match. Its head was 
faulty and, flaming bright for an instant, 
it went out. It could not set fire to the 
wood, so it was useless. Our profession 
of faith may be like that. We may ac- 
cept Christ’s salvation, and gratitude 
flashes forth for a moment. Then it 
goes out, and the darkness is the more 
intense. On the other hand, there is a 
real faith which kindles the whole heart, 
which burns brightly through the years, 
which sets fire to other souls while, at 
the same time, it generates power for 
Christian service. Is our life serving 
Christ’s purpose? 


By the examples of fortitude and faith 
given in Thy Word may the flame of 
love be fanned anew. Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, DECEMBER 25 1 


“UNTO YOU .. A SAVIOUR . . CHRIST 
THE LORD.” 
READ LUKE 2:1-14, 


Tae grasping, selfish character of old 
Scrooge, as depicted by Charles Dick- 
ens, symbolizes the hard, uncaring spirit 
of the world without Christ. The trans- — 
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formation which later took place, so 
that the old miser became generous, 
the selfish and inconsiderate became 
thoughtful for the needs of others, in 
turn indicates the change which Christ 
has brought to the human race. Let us, 
in gratitude for the wondrous gift of 
the Babe of Bethlehem, the Christ of 
Calvary, manifest that same devotion, 
understanding and love, by which the 
world may be brought nearer to Him. 


Although we have not gold, frankin- 
cense, or myrrh to offer to Thee, O 
Lord, help us to give that which Thou 
desirest, even our heart’s love. Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, DECEMBER 26 1 


“OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD.” 
READ ROMANS 12:14-21. 


Tue old law of “An eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth” never got the race 
very far. We cannot do the mean and 
cruel thing to another without some 
definite effect on our own lives. Besides, 
when we have paid back someone’s 
meanness with a further act of mean- 
ness, we leave the other fellow wonder- 
ing if he does not owe us a refund. 
Paul says the sure way of getting even 
with those who wrong us is to go out 
of our way to do them a kindness or 
render some service. 


Bring us into such fellowship with 
Thyself, O Christ, that Thy spirit of 
forgiveness and forbearance may guide 
our lives. Through Thy grace, Amen. 


| SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27 


“WITHHOLDETH ... IT TENDETH TO 
POVERTY.” 
READ PROVERBS 11:23-31. 


I; IT possible to rob God? None of 
us would do so deliberately, yet Mala- 
chi says that we may do so inadvert- 
ently. “Wherein have we robbed Thee? 
In tithes and offerings. . . Bring ye all 
the tithes into the storehouse that there 
may be meat in Mine house, and prove 
Me now herewith. . .” Are we missing 
the blessing because we are not fulfill- 
ing the conditions of Divine enrichment? 
If we set God’s portion apart, as a first 
charge upon our income, the church 
budget would be raised in full, and its 
work go on with new vigor. 


Because everything wz have comes 
from Thyself, O Father, help us that 
we may honor Thee by faithful steward- 
ship. Through Christ Jesus, Amen. 


{| SUNDAY, DECEMBER 28] 


“THOU SHALT BLESS THE LORD THY 
GOD.” 
READ DEUTERONOMY 8:1-10. 


ee 

Thou are giving and forgiving, ever 
blessing, ever blest, wellspring of the 
joy of living, ocean depth of happy rest! 
Thou our Father, Christ our Brother, 
all who live in love are Thine; teach us 
how to love each other, lift us to the 
Joy Divine. Mortals, join the mighty 
chorus which the morning stars began; 
father-love is reigning o’er us, brother- 
love binds man to man. Ever singing, 
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LILLENAS’ 
Remarkable 
Piano Book! 


ty = 
‘Witpa Jackson AULD 


SACRED TRANSCRIPTIONS — 


for the Piano”’ 


® Itis based on the greatest hymns of the church 
and the favorite gospel songs of the present 
day. This new collection of appropriate music 
achieves the spiritual atmusphere conducive to 
real worship. Because of its melodic and har- 
monic arrangements, the book captivates the 
interest of young and old alike. Attractively 
bound. Price: single copy, 75c postpaid. Return- 
able sample on request. 


Ask for FREE Music Catalog 


LILLENAS PUBLISHING CO. 


2923 Troost Ave. Dept.CH Kansas City, Mo. 


Earnings of Men and 
Women in the fuscinat- 


BV i ‘ ¢ 
culancsssermneruianes 
dae) FITABLE $40 to $70a week but many 
prefer to open their own 
a OLA SET Y sitces. Largeincomes trom - 
iE by 
at Home 


tariums and private patients 
come to those who qualify 
,through our training. Reduc- 
ing alone offers rich rewards 
forspecialists. Write for 
Anatomy Charts, and 
booklet—They’re FREE. 
THE College of Swedish Massage 
30 E. Adams St., Dept. 965, Chicago 


me 


A 
4 


Some people love to argue. They 


Wheaton College Life An- 

nuity banishes worry and 

provides you(and survivor) 
an assured income for life. Explan- 
atory booklet, ‘Pleasant Tomor- 
rows,” free. Write today. 


A Life Income from 


A Living Investment | 


Life’s crowning joy is help- 
ing others. Here is a way 
to make your own future 
secure while helpingworthy 
young folks get a Christian 
education. Wheaton stands 
for the historic Christian 
faith and its students are 
active in spreading the 
Gospel. Hundreds of its 
graduates are missionaries. 
While helping prepare 
young people for Christian 
leadership, your Wheaton 
Annuity gives you steady, 
generous income, reduces 
taxes, avoids loss, saves ex- 


Wheaton Students in 
pense and litigation. 


Fireside “‘Sing’’ 


Mail Coupon for Free Book — | 


| matter what we might wish, we cannot 


**Pleasant Tomorrows”’ fully 

escribing the advantages of 
WHEATON Annuities sent 
FREE, no obligation. Write today. 


heaton 


WO COLLEGE 

get A Wheaton, Illinois Dept. H-121 

MR. GEORGE V. KIRK, Vice-Pres. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill., Dept. H-121 
Without obligation, please send me “‘Pleasant 
Tomorrows” giving life-income plan. 


Name 





(Miss Mr. Mrs.) 
Address 


City. 
Your birth date 


State 


If survivor—birth date. 
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STEADY INCOME 


march we onward, victors in the midst 
of strife, joyful music leads us Sun- 
ward in the triumph-song of life.” 


Fount of all wisdom, spring of every 
blessing, give us to rejoice in Thy good- 
ness that our lives may praise Thee. 
Through Jesus Christ, Amen. 


i} MONDAY, DECEMBER 29 __ | 


READ II TIMOTHY 2:19-26. 


We LIVE in an age of graphs. When- 
ever we are conironted with the prob- 


| lem of declining church attendance, or 


some other disquieting feature of mod- 
ern life, we appoint a committee of in- 


| quiry, and set about producing graphs. 


We are not disparaging the fact-finder 
if he finds facts which avert mistakes 


| and goad to action. Yet we delude our- 


selves by thinking that a committee is 
all we need. What we do need is indi- 


| vidual Christian faith—faith which will 
| nerve the heart to work definitely for 


Christ, and to spend itself for Him. 


| “Let me burn out my life for God.” 


Move us to devote ourselves definite- 


| ly to Thy holy service, O Master, that 


we may love not in word, but in deed 
and truth. 


{ TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30 1 


“FOOLISH AND UNLEARNED QUESTIONS 
AVOID.” 
READ II TIMOTHY 2:19-26, 


show off their cleverness, or engage in 
a verbal fight just for the fun of it. 


| Mere argument seldom accomplishes 


much. A lot of dust is stirred up, effec- 
tually concealing the real issue. There 


| is over-statement on one side or the 


other, for no one likes to be worsted. 
Avoid controversy when it is a mere 
battle of wits. Yet when some sincere, 
seeking soul asks for the reason of the 
hope that is in us? Then we can speak 
of what we have seen and know. 


Keep us, O Father, in line with Thy 


| will and purpose, that we may be known 
| for our likeness to our Lord. Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31 I 


“AS A WATCH IN THE NIGHT.” 
READ PSALM 90:1-10. 


Do YOU ever listen to the clock 
striking twelve midnight? Ever think 
that is the knell of another day? No 


alter the record of its deeds or misdeeds. 
It has gone irrevocably. For even 
though our sins may be forgiven, we 
cannot recall the effect they have had 
on others. But the ponderous strokes 
herald the birth of a new day. We are 
meant to live progressively. Learning 
our lessons, profiting by our experiences, 
we know that the new day may be a 
decided advance on the past. Live your 


best for Him. The New Year is at hand. 


Because we are children of time, help 
us to use time to the full. Because we 
are children of eternity, help us to live 
for Christ. Amen. 


RHEUMATISM 














STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 

Learn about our perfected inven- 

tion for all forms of reducible rup- 

ture in men, women and children, 

Support fitted with automatic air 

cushion assists Nature in a natural 

strengthening of the weakened 

muscles. Thousands made happy. 

Weighs but a few ounces, is incon- 

spicuous que cenisar 6 ae stiff 

: springs or hard pads. No salves or 

C. E. Brooks, Inventor 7), ters. Durable, cheap. Sent on 
trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in 
stores or byagents. Write today for full information and 
Free Book on Rupture. All correspondenceconfidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 112 StateSt., Marshall, Mich. 


po FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to 
be sprinkled on upper or lower plates, 
holds false teeth more firmly in place. 
Do not slide, slip or rock. No gummy, 

ooey, pasty taste or feeling. FAS- 

ETH is alkaline (non-acid). Does not 
sour. Checks “plate odor” (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug 


3 urpee's alt 


Scarlet, Lavender, Yellow 
ose. Giant Dahlia-Flowered J eld 1303 
“blooms 5 inches across--the four ry 
best colors, a 15-Packet of each, 
postpaid for 10c. Send dime today 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE—all best flowers, 
vegetables. Have a garden--help produce food. 
urpee Co., 346 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 

Why continue to suffer the agoniz- 

ing pains of these diseases when the 

usual remedies have failed. Learn 

E about a new, trustworthy, modern, 

non-surgical treatment method. This marvelous 

treatment is completely explained in Dr. Ball’s new 
FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 

BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7400 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





ASTHMA 


Wnt FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


If you suffer from Asthma Paroxysms, from coughs, gasp- 
ing. wheezing—write quick for daring FREE TRIAL 
OFFER of amazing relief. Inquiries from so-called ‘‘hope- 
less’’ cases especially invited. Write. 


NACOR, 936-Z State Life Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Perfect Sight Without Glasses 


By W. H. BATES, M.D. 
The Original and Only Book by 
the Discoverer of This Method 
This is the book chosen by Ogelthorpe University as 
one of the outstanding contributions to civilization. 
Personal Treatments that have QUICKLY HELPED 
THOUSANDS 


| Over 44,000 copies sold. 326 pages—$3 Postpaid 


EMILY A. BATES, Publisher 
20 Park Ave., New York City - Phone: AShland 4-653) 


RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge 
your flesh—press heavily on hips and spine— 
enlarge opening—fail to hold rupture? You need 
the Cluthe. No leg-straps or cutting belts. Auto- 
matic adjustable pad holds at real opening 
—follows every y movement with instant in- 
creased support in case of strain. Cannot sli 
whether at work or play. Light. Waterproof. 
Can be worn in bath. Send for amazing FREE 
book, “Advice to Ruptured” and details of lib- 
eral truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorse- 
ments from grateful users in your neighborhood. 
Cluthe Sons, Dept. 29, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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COMMENTS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


For Sunday School Teachers 
Stanley B. Vandersall, D.D. 


DECEMBER 7 
Is the Church Doing Its Work Today? 


HE task of surveying churches of to- 

day is too vast for a single class ses- 
sion. But a group or class can easily turn 
to the New Testament for first-hand in- 
formation about the Church in its begin- 
nings. The early chapters of Acts give 
this story. The very earliest description 
of the Church as such is in Acts 2:41-47. 

What were the marks of these first 
converts after Jesus went away and the 
Holy Spirit came? (1) They continued 
steadfast in doctrine; (2) they made 
much of fellowship; (3) they shared 
spiritual communion; (4) they prayed to- 
gether; (5) they had community of pos- 
sessions; (6) they had favor with the 
people; (7) they had an increase of be- 
lievers. 

At the end of several decades the 
Church was already more formal. Paul 
the Apostle had much to do with that. 
In Ephesians 4:11-16 there is the picture 
showing the Church as consisting of mem- 
bers having different powers and quali- 
ties, yet using them all to the glory of 
Christ. The work of each member sup- 
plements the work of all other members, 
and together they grow in unity. After 
a time these members, new and old, are 
established to the point where they do 
not vacillate, but follow settled channels 
in doing Christ’s work. 


DECEMBER 14 
How Much Ought Christians to Give? 


‘THE principle of sacrificial giving by 
the members of the church is as old as 
the church itself. It began with the ex- 
ample of the Lord Jesus (2 Cor. 8:9) 
who, when rich, became poor, that others 
might have His riches. When Christians 
in near and distant parts were asked to 
help the poor in the city of Jerusalem, 
the Macedonians took it as a privilege, 
and gave of their own accord, even when 
they were poor themselves. 

This account of sharing as a Christian 
virtue is found in 2 Cor. 8:1-9, the noble 
act being used by Paul a: an example for 
other Christians to follow. He considered 
it of such importance that he devoted a 
large section (two chapters) of his second 
— to the Corinthians to an inspired 
plea. 

The matter of giving has a further 
demonstration: in 2 Cor. 9:6, 7. It fol- 
lows a certain law, that one is repaid in 
proportion to the way one gives. Sow 
sparingly, reap sparingly; sow freely, reap 
freely. Then follow principles to guide a 
giver, as follows: Let each man decide 
what amount he wants to give; he should 
not give beyond his means, and wish he 
had it back later; he should not give 
because he is pressed to do so; he should 
give hilariously (the Greek word) or with 
enthusiasm and joy. This makes Chris- 
tian giving a substantial part of one’s 
Christian experience. 
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LY41’s Linest Christmas Gift! 


Why every Christian Home 
needs the guidance and help 
it so generously offers 


Bible lovers everywhere are calling this NEW TESTAMENT IN BASIC 
ENGLISH one of the greatest aids to understanding ever devised. How 
is this possible? Words change their meanings in the course of time. Our 
traditional King James Version was translated more than 300 years ago 
by men who spoke the English of that day. 
Consequently you find words in the Bible 
never used anywhere else, because they have 
been dropped from our modern speech. 





























Some years ago a group of world famous scholars 
began translating the original Bible into clear, 
basic English, such as we all now use. THE NEW 
TESTAMENT IN BASIC ENGLISH is the mag- 
nificent result of that careful work. Bible students 
have found it a perfect supplement to the 
King James Version we all love. They say it 
is like reading the Bible “in a clear, new 
light.” Children prefer it because they can 
understand it. Missionaries using it in foreign 
lands say it is remarkable how it speeds up 
the native’s understanding of Christianity. 
Get a copy today, and see for yourself how 
indispensable it will soon become to you. 
Here, indeed, is this Christmas’s finest gift! 


Special Gift Edition comes in rich, flexible 
black leather, with gold lettering and gold 
edges. Only $3.50 (boxed). If not at your 
bookstore, order it direct from E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. Regular 
cloth edition, $2.00. 


THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


in 
Basic English 


Basic English is a simplified form of 
English, relying on a vocabulary of less 
than 1,000 words and a few simple 
rules with which the sense of anything 
can be expressed perfectly. 


NOW! 9 Books of “THE STORY HOUR SERIES” 


35c each-3 for $1.00-12 for $3.00 
Beloved by Boys & Girls 


FREDERICK D. 
KERSHNER, 


Dean, College of Religion, 
Butler University: 


“The most important 
translation of the New 
Testament since the 
King James Version of 
1611.... Singularly un- 
derstandable and beau- 
tiful. We confidently 
prophesy that this text 
will take the place of 
all other versions for 
common use in the 
course of the next 
century.” 

















to 
st Addition 
See Inside Front Cover for full particulars— TORY HOUR SER’ RIES” 
use coupon below. Satisfaction guaranteed! “THES s 
These ‘‘Best Books for Children’’ are be- ee 
loved by boys and girls, for their beautiful BIBLE PRIMER Inside 
illustrations and fascinating stories. By Marian Madison Front 





TITLES Faithfully presents the choicest 


stories of the Bible in terms that 









“Fireside Tales’’ Ages 7 to 11. 
“A Hive of Busy Bees’’ Ages 
10 to 15. 


. non Uprightness’”’ Ages 


METROPOLITAN: 
CHURCH ASSOCIATION : : 
Dept. P-12, Waukesha, Wisconsin } © Rogen maw Ca AGN crennictcsnsisinsnteaabictaahteagaaadetiaiia ne 


1, “Bible Primer’ Ages 3 to 7. little folks understand. 

2. “Bible ABC Book’’ Ages 4 to 8. a a 

3. “Bedtime Stories’’ Ages7 to 11. 

ee ee Metropolitan Church Association Dept. P-12 
5. “Stories of Jesus” Ages 7 to 11. bin quent Wisconsin 

© ere Male Staaten” few spies BI copies of “Story Hour Series” titles and quantities 
7. a 

8. 

9. 
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Pree 


Handy 
Heat 


on 
Wheels 


just the thing 


for 
OFFICES, 
SUN PORCHES 
BATHROOMS, 
BEDROOMS, SicK Rooms 


or any room where you need oc- 
casional, or quick extra heat. Plug 
in a Cord and there in a jiffy is 
Radiator Steam Heat. Thermo- 
static control. Automatic cut-off 
insures low current cost. 


Made in 7 sizes for 110 or 220 volts 
A.C. or D.C. current. The three 
larger sizes with no castors, for 
fixed locations. Shipment within 
48 hours. Send for folder CH 12-41. 


Burnham Boiler 


CORPORA TION 
Irvington, New York 





ARN ESN LETS ERSTE ETM ETO 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
HOME 


Give your friends a calendar this Christmas— 
they will enjoy your thoughtfulness all through 
the year. YOU will want one for your living 
room, your bedroom and your kitchen—the cost 
is so little you can afford to have as many of 
these beautiful calendars as you want. 

The suggested Bible reading for each day can 
be the guide to the daily family service; the 
Bible verse given for each day will be an in- 
spiration and a comfort in these days of great 
mental distress and spiritual upset. 

And then to serve you further, each Sunday's 
International Sunday School Lesson and the 
Golden Text offer opportunity for advanced 
study. 

Christian Herald’s Calendar gives more than the 
date, it is a daily service for the Christian Home. 


12 calendars for $ 2.75 
25 ‘i ne 5.75 
50 ne - 9.00 
100 = “ 15.00 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
419 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Please send me the following items for which | 
enclose $ 


Calendars 
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DECEMBER 21 
The Original Christmas Gift 


“THE coming of Christmas does not 
send all people to the Bible to refresh 
their memories by reading anew the won- 
derful story. But those who do go to the 
Book find that much of the Old Testa- 
ment looks forward to the Bethlehem 
manger and much of the New Testament 
looks back to it. 

Three representative passages, give a 
glimpse of the purpose and meaning of 
Christmas. 

1. Prophecy. No description of the 
Messiah is so concise and yet so complete 
as is given in two verses from Isaiah 
(9:6, 7). Wonderful is frequently used 
to describe divine action. Counsellor im- 
putes to Christ the ability to pass along to 
others an inspired wisdom. The Mighty 
God testifies that the Son of God is of the 
very substance of God. The Everlasting 
Father,—‘“everlasting” because His king- 
dom would be forever, “Father” because 
He would care for and protect His people. 
Prince of Peace is one of Christ’s most 
effective names. 

2. Gospel. John began his Gospel not 
with the birth of Jesus, but away beyond 
it. His first statement was that the Christ 
(the Word) was pre-existent, personal, 
and divine. His next statement ascribed 
to the Word creative power. Then he de- 
clared that from the Word issued life and 
light. 

3. Epistle. A third phase of Christ’s 
coming into the world has to do with its 
purpose. The first epistle of John is given 
over almost entirely to a description of 
God’s love. “Herein was manifested the 
love of God toward us, because that God 
sent his only begotten Son into the world, 
that we might live through Him.” 

This, then, is Christmas——that God 
loved the world, and sent His Son. 


DECEMBER 28 
The Long Look Ahead 


A GOOD way to end the year is to look 
ahead, and a long way ahead. But 
for the long look only the Bible will count. 
There the searcher may find help in scores 
of places, but before long he will come to 
the Gospel of John, chapter 14. 

The opening words of this chapter have 
been called “the most comforting verses 
in the Bible.” They are words spoken by 
Jesus on His last night with His disciples, 
to remove their fears and questionings be- 
cause of His repeated references to His 
departure. “I go,” He told them, “to a 
place which may be called my Father’s 
house. There are many abiding places 
there, each suited to its occupant. Some 
of these are for you. I am going ahead of 
you, to make ready for your coming. But 
I will not forget you, and I am coming 
back, for we are to be together for all 
the future. 

One searching for hope in the future 
will turn also to the comforting words of 
the last book of all. John’s word picture 
of the new heaven and the new earth 
(Rev. 22:1-5) eclipses any other account 
yet written. It is not necessary to under- 
stand with exactness every word and com- 
bination of words: Any reader can see 
the river which contains the water of 
life, and the tree of life with its blessing 
to all nations. 


Thousands Relieve 
Constipation, with 
Ease for Stomach, too 


When constipation brings on acid indiges- 
tion, stomach upset, bloating, dizzy spells, gas, 
coated tongue, sour taste and bad breath, your 
stomach is probably “‘crying the blues”’ because 
your bowels don’t move. It calls for Laxative- 
Senna to pull the trigger on those lazy bowels, 
combined with Syrup Pepsin for perfect ease to 
your stomach in taking. For years, many Doc- 
tors have given pepsin preparations in their 
prescriptions to make medicine more agreeable 
to a touchy stomach. So be sure your laxative 
contains Syrup Pepsin. Insist on Dr. Caldwell’s 
Laxative Senna combined with Syrup Pepsin. 
See how wonderfully the Laxative Senna wakes 
up lazy nerves and muscles in your intestines 
to bring welcome relief from constipation. And 
the good old Syrup Pepsin makes this laxative 
so comfortable and easy on your stomach. 
Even finicky children love the taste of this 
pleasant family laxative. Buy Dr. Caldwell’s 
Laxative Senna at your druggist today. Try 
one laxative combined with Syrup Pepsin for 
ease to your stomach, too. 
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MAKE MONEY 


Your ium Time 


Many Christian Herald readers are 
improving their finances now by 
taking care of new and renewal sub- 
scriptions to Christian Herald in 
their spare time. They find the com- 
missions they earn that way quickly 
put sizable sums into their pockets. 
There is room for you on our grow- 
ing staff of special local representa- 
tives. You can quickly build up a 
list of subscribers in your own com- 
munity that will pay you well now 
—and give you a steady income in 
the future. 

Mail the coupon below today for complete 
information on how to get a full share of 


the generous sums being paid regularly. to 
Christian Herald representatives. 


=====USE THIS COUPON===== 


Special Representatives Desk D-41 


Christian Herald Association 
419 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me full particulars so that I 


can start at once as your local representa- 
tive. 


APO eee ener erase reese eee ee ee eeee sees ee eeseseseneees eeececeeee 


ADDRESS 
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The Country Preacher Says: 


ERE it is October 28th and time the 
Preacher had a chat with his Christian 
Herald friends; for writing, like preach- 
ing, is really visiting with one another. 
“Tt seems just as though he were visiting 
with us” a woman wrote to Mrs. Preacher 
after she heard the preacher one night. 

I came back yesterday from Lafayette, 
N.J., where the Methodist and Presby- 
terian churches have gotten together. 
They were celebrating the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Methodist Church. It was fine 
to see such a congregation with _ filled 
chairs placed in all the aisles. They raised 
some money in certainly a unique way. 
The minister and his wife gave a musical 
concert and cleared $30.00. He then got 
that number of brand new one-dollar bills 
at the bank and sent one each to thirty 
families as their “Talent” to see what they 
could do with it from January to October. 
At a special meeting they literally “raised 
the roof” of a little box church the min- 
ister had made by pouring into it $465.00 
in cash. All receipts will bring the sum to 
over $500.00. 

At a Rotary club the other night, I 
found it was “Old Folks” night. The 
oldest man got a big basket of fruit and 
the oldest woman a big box of flowers. It 
is a fine thing to remember old people— 
and it pleases them so much. There is a 
beauty of youth and equally a beauty of 
middle age and of old age. But it is piti- 
ful when middle age tries to primp up 
like youth or when old age tries to act as 
though it were twenty years younger. To 
act for one’s age and to dress for one’s 
age and to “make up” for one’s sur- 
roundings is certainly a good idea. Mrs. 
Preacher could never get over the time 
we called at a farm house and the woman 
with blood red lips and blood red finger 
nails and old men’s rubber boots was 
carrying two pails of swill out to the hogs. 

This old age pension matter isn’t all it 
is cracked up to be. Just sit around and 
do nothing year after year! And doing 
nothing just ruins your bodily health and 
drives you mentally distracted. To think 
it is kindness to keep old folks from work 
because they can get a pension or you are 
able to have servants do the work so 
father mustn’t even shovel the walk or 
carry out ashes and dear grandma mustn’t 
wipe the dishes or darn the stockings is 
not kindness but wretchedness and misery 
instead. There’s an awful lot of mistaken 
kindness in this world. The Preacher ate 
at a banquet where tke man across the 
table was ninety-two and went to work at 
the factory every morning. He was happi- 
ness itself and said he had worked in the 
same factory for seventy-five years. 

The Preacher is up here in New York 
State on another trip. Did you ever hear 
the story they tell up here about the old 
farmer that got on the sleeper at Buffalo, 
bound for New York? It was terribly 
hot and he worked the window open and 
got one leg out the window trying to cool 
off a bit. And do you know when he woke 
up in the Grand Central he had three 
mailbags and a red lantern hanging on 
his foot! 

And Christmas ’most here! Henry 
Ward Beecher used to say Thanksgiving 
is old folks’ day, Easter is young folks’ 
day and Christmas is children’s day. 

George B. Gilbert. 
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HIGLEY’S 1942 COMMENTARY 


«The Finest Lesson Aid Ever Published* 


No other commentary can match the broad and comprehensive 
array of teacher helps offered by Higley’s new volume. 22 out- 
standing features make lesson preparation easier, add new zest to 
Sunday School work. Based on the International Uniform Lessons. 
True to the Fundamentals. Definitely ona Easy to under- 
stand. e 320 pages, nearly 300,000 words, cloth bound, attractive 
et. Price: only $1.00. 
Order from your bookseller or direct. Write for Big 
FREE Catalog of ‘‘Master Line’ Sunday School Supplies. 


*Complete satisfaction or your money refunded. 
THE HIGLEY PRESS ¢ Dept.CH ¢ BUTLER, IND. 


HILLEYS 
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Our Popular Bible Games in Christmas Greeting Bands 


“BIBLE LOTTO’ —‘BIBLE QUOTTO” 
“BIBLE RHYMES’ —“‘BIBLE BOOKS” 
“BIBLE TRAITS” 
60c each postpaid—4 or more at 50c each postpaid 
“BIBLE SPIN-O-QUIZ” 


Unlike any other Bible teaching game. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
Descriptive circulars on request. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
296 Broadway New York, N.Y. 










BIBLE LOTTO] 


FOR THREE TO FIFTEEN PL Ny: 
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Communion Cups 


Send for Folder and SERCTAL 
COvER s at low ao. Glasses $1.00 


Dozen. lasses $6.50 
Beautiful  CHROM 
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M-PLAT 
jumin' and Silver-pla‘ 
Services. Collection & Bread Plates Pastor’s Sick Outfits, ete, 


Service, Box 1207 Lima, Ohio 


5,000 Saxrs WANTED 
WORKERS 

to a Bibles, Testaments, good books, new 

Krystal Plax or velvet scripture mottoes, 

scripture calendars, greeting cards.Goodcom- 


mission. Send for free catalog and price list. 


GEORGE W. won.r. THE CHRISTIAN Co. 
Dept. 9S, 542 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, tll. 
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| ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
1912 Ridge A 'vanston, Illinois 


























































**My regular Moody An- 
nuity checks always 
seem to arrive just 
when | need the money 
most,"’ says Miss H., 
who has been a staunch 
friend of the Institute 
for many years. 


These are 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE ANNUITIES 


Yes, they look like life insurance policies, but they are more than that. They pay DOUBLE 
DIVIDENDS: (1) A regular, dependable return of from 314% to 812% for life (depending 
on the age of the annuitant). (2) An opportunity to share in the world-wide Christian 
activities of the Moody Bible Institute. 

Think of this—in comparison with your investments—no annuitant of ours 
_ ever failed to receive his liberal check In FULL and on TIME, regardless 
of good times = bad. 


SMe GET THIS 
donde\\ FREE 


















































































| Annuity Dept. H77 I 
| Please send me your FREE booklet, “‘DOUBLE DIVIDENDS.” | 


| av: I 
NAME Mrs. 
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Send for your co 
“DOUBLE DIVID Ds" 
which explains in detail the 
Moody Bible Institute 
Annuity % 
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Edited by PAUL MAYNARD 


Likes Our News Digest 


St. Augustine, Fla. 
Dear Editor: 

Upon reading, in the November issue of 
Christian Herald, the “News Digest of the 
Month,” which we always devour greedily, 
because of its concise, unbiased opinion, I 
felt a bit sorry that you seemed to be so “in 
the dog-house” and then were so pleased 
over one “rose” that we would like to send 
you a whole armful of “orchids.” My hus- 
band and I are just common middle-class 
people, living a nice comfortable middle- 
class life and, I venture to say, probably 
like the majority of your readers. We look 
forward to the Digest page and warm our 
hearts by its fires, refresh our souls by its 
fairness, and renew our faith by its Chris- 
tian fearlessness. Oh, it is great to be a 
Christian, but it is greater to be a big 
Christian. Long may you live to carry on 
the Caristian Herald. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. C. B. Cargile 


Well, Mr. Gabriel Courier—what 
do you say to that? 


You Misjudge Reader Lyree 


Big Falls, Minn. 
Dear Editor: 

The October issue contained a letter 
from one of the readers which had been 
entitled “A Magazine for Church Mem- 
bers.” In this letter the following state- 
ment was made. “We are living in the 
world and the more the world and its 
happenings are given first place, the bet- 
ter chance to make it a better one.” 

I find that I must disagree in every way 
with this statement. The writer also stated 
that the sentimentality of yesterday when 
the church dealt only with religion and 
spiritual things, has proved too impractical 
to work for a healthy world. 

I can’t believe that it was sentimentality 
that brought our forefathers to the church 
to worship, but it was the love and fear of 
God. Naturally the modernists would con- 
sider such worship impractical. They would 
rather come to church to dine and dance, 
see the movies and play cards than to lift 
their hearts humbly in praise and thanks- 
giving to God. 

Mae Nelson 


We do not think reader Lyree 
meant exactly what he seems to in 
this quotation. We think he was try- 
ing to point out that religion should 
be related to every phase of life and 
not merely to the emotional life. 


Books for the Ozarks 


Wilderness Library 
Mt. Sherman, Ark. 
via Twilight Trail 
(Roundtable Dept.) 
Dear Editor: 
By faith, Wilderness Library was founded 
in my Ozark Mountain cabin with one book 
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and a prayer, and by faith we have lent 
many thousands of good books free to 
Ozark Mountaineers, and by faith we will 
establish a permanent endowment which 
will enable the wilderness work to serve the 
new postwar world even as Harvard and 
Yale served in the past. But right now, we 
need and must have, and will receive by 
faith the best current books written on the 
history-making happenings and problems 
of today and tomorrow; and I’m wondering 
if Christian Herald readers will send us an 
immediate shower—even a downpour—of 
the best books of our time and day, deal- 
ing with the world scene and the causes 
and cure of the World War? Thanks, 
James T. Richmond 


Those interested may get in touch 
with reader Richmond directly at 
the address above. 


We Are Sorry 


Little Falls, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

No doubt by this time many of your 
readers have called your attention to the 
two errors in the November issue. Namely, 
calling the pulpit in Donald Blackstone’s 
Church a lectern and labeling David Lind- 
say—David Benson in the table of contents. 
Who’s to blame for this? 

CR. Tt. 


The editor-in-chief says we are— 
we blame the copy reader —he 
blames the printers and we don’t 
know who the printer blames. Any- 
way, “pulpit” and “David Lindsay” 
are the correct answers. 


Intended To Be Ironical 


Morgantown, W. Va. 

Dear Editor: 
I was decidedly shocked when I read “If 
I Were a Poet” on page 66 in the latest 
Christian Herald. Surely it must have 
gotten in by mistake. It certainly doesn’t 


OUR COVER 


“The Nativity in a Cave” by the 
famous Chinese painter Lu Hung- 
nien. When a boy he loved the 
picture cards in the mission Sunday 
School, but one thing grieved him. 
No Chinese children were ever 
seen with Jesus. So his first Chris- 
tian painting was “Jesus and the 
Little Children.” The Nativity and 
three other beautiful Chinese 
paintings are reproduced on the 
Christmas cards being offered for 
sale this year by the Church Com- 
mittee for China Relief, 105 East 
22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


fit into Christian Herald or any other good 
magazine. 


(Miss) Elizabeth Cady 


We are sure Mr. McAlpine meant 
the poem as humorous irony. Don’t 
let’s take everything too seriously. 


Praise for Daily Meditations 


Chicago, Til, 
Dear Editor: : 

The undersigned has been a reader of 
your good publication since “away back 
when” Dr. T. Dewitt Talmage was the 
editor. At this time I am happy to ex- 
press my appreciation of its many valuable 
features. More particularly I desire to 
especially commend you for the plan, and 
the general excellence of “Daily Medita- 
tions for the Quiet Hour” by Dr. J. W. G. 
Ward. 

The carefully chosen scripture verses, the 
brief topical heading, the terse, inspira- 
tional, encouraging comment with the con- 
cise, reverent closing sentence prayer, all 
unite to make a better, happier, more useful 
day for every one who follows them. Hence 
stronger, more purposeful, more useful lives. 

This I regard as constructive religious 
journalism of the finest type. 

May there be added to your subscription 
list daily such as shall be lifted to this 
higher plane of living. 

Louis A. Bowman 


Reader Bowman is a lawyer and 
without any personal knowledge be- 
yond this letter we’ll venture the 
opinion that he’s an excellent one. 
“Constructive religious journalism” 
just about sums up our aspiration 
for Christian Herald. 


We Suspect He Doesn’t Like Us 


Hollandale, Minn. 
Dear Dr. Poling: 

Yes, I have read Hartzell Spence’s, “One 
Foot In Heaven,” and consider it one of 
the most nauseating things I have ever had 
the misfortune of reading; i. e. next to your 
abominable, so-called, “Christian Herald.” 
Such despicable impostors in the realm of 
the church as you, Spence and others of 
your caliber, have been the means of usher- 
ing in the age of national, moral, social 
and spiritual decay, which we are at pres- 
ent witnessing. When such supposed-to-be 
spiritual leaders as you, Spence and your 
committee depart from the “Faith once 
delivered to the saints” and commence, as 
Spence does in his book, to poke fun at 
the old-time prayer and revival meetings, 
it is time to cry to high heaven for mercy 
upon a land that is cursed with such lead- 
ers as you are. 

I discontinued “Christian” (?) Herald 
years ago after receiving it for just three 
months. Recently some members of my 
church gave me several copies and they 
were more sickening, even, than formerly. 

As for “hoping” for the success of the 
venture in filming, “One Foot In Heaven,” 
I am not only “hoping” the contrary, but 
am praying for the curse of Almighty God 
upon you and all who have had a part in 
this nefarious undertaking in dragging into 
the dust and casting before the swine the 
“Ministry of Reconciliation” that has been 
committed by God to Protestant, Evan- 
gelical ministers. The words of the Apostle 
Paul in Galatians 1:6-9 are certainly ap- 
plicable to you and your committee. May 
God have mercy on you. 

H, J. 


WHEW!! Is this the “Old Time” 
Religion? 
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WE NEED CLOTHING AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


December 1941 


A Hard Fight 


THAT BEGINS WITH 
THE BREADLINE 


WO months of tramping the city’s streets, two months 

of sleeping in hidden corners, two months of begging 

and stealing in order to eat had turned this man into 
an abject creature who sneaked furtively around corners, 
who looked no man in the eye and who wept when you 
gave him a dime. Life had done that to one of God's 
creatures. 

Shambling along in shoes almost soleless, without coat or 
hat and showing every sign of being dirty and unkempt, 
there was still something that caught your eye—some 
quality that singled him out on that street of shabby, for- 
gotten men. He walked like one in a daze, his body hud- 
dled together to keep out the cold. 

Walking to the other side of the street, | watched to see 
where he would go. Evidently a stranger in that part of 
town, he hesitated before the Bowery Mission building but 
followed the next man down into the basement. The 
thought of that thin, shivering figure on a breadline made 
me glad that we had enlarged our basement to do away 
with a breadline on the street. 

You and | have known fear of some kind during our lives 
but this man had lost everything that life had meant to him, 
and now faced what to him was a black abyss. This fear 
had sapped him of the courage to live. One of three things 
was bound to happen to him: he would either jump into the 
river and end it all, or take to drinking to forget it all, or 
worse still some criminal mind always on the alert for such 
pliable material would make him the tool of a gang. 

It is a long hard fight that begins with the breadline— 
this saving of men. The workers of the Mission having 
faced similar situations themselves know best how to serve 
these wretched brothers in distress. All they ask is the op- 
portunity. 

Shall we help men get back their self-respect? Shall we 
give them the courage to face life and find it worth living? 
A suit of clothes discarded by one man can help another 
man regain self confidence and pride; an overcoat hiding 
in your attic can save a man from pneumonia and death; 
your contribution no matter how small helps carry on the 
work of the Bowery Mission: 


10c pays for a meal. 15c pays for a bed 


BOWERY MISSION AND YOUNG MEN‘S HOME 
Business Office, 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York 


Please feed men and give them beds. | am asking my 
friends to help in this work for men who have come to 
you from all over the country. Enclosed $ 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
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(Continued from page 33) 


I don’t say that this is a problem easy 
to solve. I don’t even pretend to know 
how to solve it. Indeed as soon as I be- 
gin to think of concrete things-to-do, and 
to mention some of them to people around 
me in talk, I don’t need their protests of 
alarm to realize how many wrong ways 
there would be of going at this. 

Then there are practical realists who 
say, mockingly, “You’re talking moon- 
shine. Suppose, as we sit here this min- 
ute, we should find out that a boy like the 
one you describe is loafing out there on the 
front sidewalk—if we opened the door 
and called out, ‘Come on in and get civi- 
lized!’ he’d take to his heels in.a panic.” 

Yes, of course he would. But is it only 
with our literal “own” boys and girls that 
we should show tact, flexibility of ap- 
proach; that we should use inventiveness 
and resourcefulness in trying to get close 
enough to them to be able to give them 
the normal help given by even the most 
primitive tribes to their growing-up young 
people? Couldn’t you invent some way of 
making a natural personal contact with that 
boy? What’s lacking in our modern world 
is simple, personal human relationship. 

“But listen, however in this world would 
I ever find out that there is such a boy, 
such a girl, in our high school?” 

“Maybe through some pleasant friendly, 
personal contact with one or two of the 
teachers. All teachers know which students 
in their classes need more steering, encour- 
agement, advice, heartening, than they can 
ever get in their homes. And most teach- 
ers yearn over such students, yearn help- 
lessly because they themselves are often 
inexperienced, ignorant of what lies out- 
side their narrow circle, and with hardly 
enough money to buy the extra postage 
stamps needed to send off inquiries about 
possible openings for training, other than 
those of the town. Here’s a question a 
teacher in a country high school put to 
me the other day: “One of the girls in my 
English class wants to learn how to be a 
caterer. Wherever do you find out what 
schools for caterers are really good and 
not rackets?” 

Do you leap at the chance for an alibi, 
crying, “Oh, but that’s ‘guidance’—high 
schools all have ‘guidance’ now. The 
teachers take care of all that.” Do you 
know? Are you sure about the high 
school nearest your home? Have you 
found out how much the “guidance” given 
there really amounts to? Is it imple- 
mented with enough money to cover the 
expenses? And aren’t there a thousand 
personal problems which don’t fit into 
any technical pigeonhole of “guidance’’? 
Maybe that girl doesn’t want to learn 
how to be a caterer half as much as 
to see, for one unforgettable instant, a 
kind old husband look at his elderly wife 
with affection. No, I’m not saying that 
you can stage such a look. But you might 
—mightn’t your?—let a young fellow-citi- 
zen share an hour or two of whatever 
seems to you to make your life worth 
living—your garden, your music, your 
books, your music, your cooking, your 
family talk—if nothing more, the orderli- 
ness and pleasantness of your home, even 
if your “home” is but a single room. 

Is it so impossible? Why should it be? 
Can’t we take a few steps along this road 
of humane, civilized Christian action? 
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NONSENSE DESERVES ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 


Explain Yourself 


Psychologist — When children are 
naughty, quickly switch their attention. 
Mother—Switch their what? 
—Exchange. 


He Was Right, But. ... 


Wrecked Motorist (opening his eyes): 
I had the right of way, didn’t I? 

Bystander: Yes, but the other fellow 
had a truck. 


—Exchange. 
Definition 
A rabbit is an animal that grows the 


fur that other animals get credit for when 


it is made into a lady’s coat. 
—Kablegrams. 


Oh, | See 


Sonny Boy—Dad, what is meant by 
“the bone of contention”? 


Dad—The jawbone, my son. 
—Watchman-Examiner. 


The Mean Thing 


“Why are you so angry with the doc- 
tor?” 
‘When I told him I had a terribly tired 


feeling he told me to show him my tongue.” 
—Menthology. 


Precocious 


Gushing Visitor—And has your baby 
learned to talk yet? 
Proud Parent—Oh, my, yes— we're 


teaching him to keep quiet now. 
—The Lookout. 


When It's Kneaded 


Son—What is college bred? 

Pop—My boy, they make college bred 
from the flour of youth and the dough of 
old age! 

—Exchange. 


Orphaned 


Spring Poet—What do you think of my 
latest brain child? 

Editor—I’m afraid we will be unable 
to adopt it. 


—Exchange. 


He Was Willing 


Grandmother—“If you wash your face 
T’ll give you a piece of candy. And if you 
wash behind your ears I'll give you two 
pieces.” 

Grandson—“Maybe I’d better have a 
bath.” 


—Watchman-Examiner. 


A New One on Him 


Office Boy—Mr. Whifflebotham, could 
I have tomorrow afternoon off? 

Whifflebotham—Ah, yes. Your grand- 
mother, I suppose? 

Office Boy—Yes, sir. She’s making her 


first parachute jump, you know. 
—Pathfinder. 


a 


He Had Something There 


“Why don’t you give your new bunga- 
low a name? Something appropriate, like 
‘Walk Inn.’ ‘Cozy Inn,’ or ‘Seldom Inn’?” 

“That’s an idea. As I’ve just finished 
paying for it, I’ll name it ‘All Inn’.” 

—Watchword. 


Slight Error 

“T have a beautiful home overlooking a 
private lake.” 

“Why, I was out to your place and I 
didn’t see a lake.” 

“Hmm er, well, that’s what I over- 
looked.” 


—Kablegrams. 


Short Sentence 
“How long yo’ in jail fo’, Mose?” 
“Two weeks.” 
“What am de cha’ge?” 
“Ain’t no cha’ge, eberything am free.” 
“Ah mean, whut did yo’ do?” 
“Done shot ma wife.” 
“Shot yo’ wife an’ only in jail two 
weeks?” 


“Dat’s all, den I gets hung.” 
—Exchange. 


What Do You Mean? 

An elderly farmer drove into town one 
day and hitched his team to a telegraph 
post. 

“Here,” exclaimed a burly policeman, 
“you can’t hitch there!” 

“Can’t, eh?” exclaimed the irate farm- 
er. “Well, why have you got a sign up, 
‘Fine for hitching’?” 

—Exchange. 


He Answered Her 
Rapidly approaching the counter, the 
talkative old lady breathlessly said to the 
grocery clerk: “How much are lemons? 
What do you charge for oranges? How 
deep is that river? When does the train 
leave?” 
The poetic clerk answered: 
“Two for a nickel, 
Three for a dime, 
Up to your neck, 


At half past nine.” 
—Watchword. 


Wasted Effort 

He had just hung up his shingle. That 
morning a stranger entered. The man 
asked to be excused as he hurried to his 
telephone. 

Taking down the receiver, he said: 
“Yes, this is Mr. Whoosit. Yes, I will 
be ready for you at 2:10 this afternoon. 
But please be prompt, for I am very | 
busy. Two hundred dollars? Yes, that 
was the estimate I gave you.” 


Hanging up the receiver, he turned to 7 
the stranger, and, rubbing his hands, ~ 


asked: “Now, sir, what can I do for you?” 
“Nothing,” replied the stranger. “I 


came to connect your telephone.” 
hristian Leader. 
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foe Willams who now wse NUCOA 


This delicious modern margarine fits ideally 


CAN DEPEND ON VITAMIN A in NUCOA for my chil- 
. Over 9,000 units in each pound! And NUCOA is 
aranteed never to go below this amount—winter or 
er!” Naturally, this pleases young Mrs. Russell, of 
yracuse, N. Y.! ““NUCOA,” she says, “‘is my idea of a 
ern food—delicious, yet so scientifically controlled, 
know exactly what I am giving my children. I know 
UCOA’S calorie count ... its Vitamin A count... 
ni my children’s eager fists answer for its flavor!” 
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NUCOA SAVES US certainly shows up on 

8, says alert, farm-raised Mrs. W. D. Wilson. 

with four children in the family, I couldn’t 

E saving if it meant scrimping on food value. 

now it doesn’t. I learned about NUCOA through 
lending lectures on Dietetics at our University Hill 
ursery School. I know that NUCOA is approved by 
itians and accepted by the American Medical Asso- 
tion, Council on Foods and Nutrition. And since we 
like NUCOA, I consider this a sensible way to stretch 


food dollars.” 


AG 
TRITIONISTS 
E NU B 


into today’s “nutrition for defense” 
program. It enriches family meals in 
flavor and food-energy at low cost... 
guarantees in each pound over 9,000 units 


of ‘protective VITAMIN A.” 


THERE'S AS MUCH FOOD-ENERGY in NUCOA as 
in any churned spread for bread—3,300 calories 
per pound! Ideal for active folk like these young 
Hendleys, of Atlanta, Ga.; for, as Mrs. Hendley 
says, “They can have all the ‘bread ’n NUCOA’ 
their appetites demand—and we can have the 
richness of NUCOA in all our cooking—without 
extravagant cost! And NUCOA is so wholesome 
and digestible!” Yes, NUCOA’S pure vegetable 
oils are churned in fresh pasteurized skim milk 
—and both are products of American farms. 
This is one of the reasons why women today 
find this modern margarine so different from 
the old-time “oleos.” 


REE WITH 
our DELICIOUS 


RST MARGARINE 


E BROMELL, B. S. Home Economics 
wersity of New Mexico, 1933 
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““NUCOA'S FRESH, SWEET FLAVOR is grand in 
uncooked icings,” praises Mrs.W.W. Loveland, 
mother of Barbara and Washington, Jr. Their 
high spirits and brimming health speak well for 
the family diet, in which NUCOA is used—on 
the table and in cooking. “NUCOA gives my 
cakes and pan-fried dishes the real, old-fashioned 
rich taste,” says Mrs. Loveland. “We like our 
vegetables and sauces seasoned with NUCOA. 
And we like NUCOA’S invariable fresh taste on 
hot breads.” Yes, NUCOA passes the flavor test 
even on hot toast, for NUCOA is always fresh. Itis 
made the year round on order only—never stored. 
“Its velvety texture is just right, too,” Mrs. 
Loveland adds. “Easy to cream and to spread!” 


. . . For table use, tint 
NUCOA golden - yellow 
with the pure Color- 
Wafer included in each 
package. For cooking, 
use it just as it comes — 
a pure, natural whitel 





GOLD CROSS 
' TIE HOLDER 


A handsome gift that 
will flatter every man’s 
appearance. Gold cross 
Suspended from beauti- 
ful gold-filled chain 
+ + . adjustable to any size tie. 


3884-X. In gift box, each 
. plus 10% excise tax 


LETTER OPENER AND BOOKMARK 


This practical gift is handy for opening letters, ideal as 
a bookmark, or for cutting pages. Cross and shield 
design with Bible verse. ‘Made of nonbreakable, non- 
tarnishable metal, and enameled in color, has long silk 


cord and tassel. 38% inches long, mounted on gift 
card. 


4094-XC. Each 


KNIFE AND KEY CHAIN 


A gift that will be infinitely useful, has a one-inch blade 
of best steel, and strong, two-inch key chain. Knife case 
is of imitation mother-of-pearl, stamped ‘‘ Jesus Never 
Fails.”” 


3896-XE. Boxed, each 
plus 10% excise tax 


PERSONALITY 
PENCILS 


Three pencils in gift box, with any one name imprinted. 
An individual, yet practical gift that ends ‘‘ lost or bor- 
rowed ’’ pencils. Hexagon pencils have red erasers, brass 
tips. When ordering, print name plainly. 


4962-XA. Per box 


‘ 


of Christian Inspiration Ze 


hrgugh all the Year. 


, “ = 


Tiny, beautiful % inch Clgistiy 
flag lapel button in colored ‘@fiang, 
backed by gold cross, ON Motts 


“whis aplendid gold edued sift Bible, 
Ts tan curably bowed in Deck 8 
gipper for . > card. Makes a delightful gift, 


mather, closes with 
aot ae oe 


> 
$0063, Ba . 
3337-XD. With U. S. flag, each 
plus 10% excise tax 
ekbone. : 
SIRT ude team re LOVELY CROSS 
pee iusteations, aa DRESS PIN 
4-page family — ‘ : ‘i; An exquisite gift pin that will bring 
matker. $2.85 ap ——— to its —_— tone 
4 eimaneennn R ae t t r several . . . one for 
7192-JC. Boxed, — index 3.10 : each of ‘your, friends. A delicate 
7192-3XC. With thum |) from % ‘inch gold-plated wreath 
: 4 pin. Safety catch fastener. 


3356-XB. Each 5 
plus 10% excise tax ' 


BIBLE VERSE 
MIRROR 


A novel, yet attrac- 
tive and useful gift. 
Mirror is highly sil- } 


5 CONCORDANCE 


vered; on the back 
is appropriate Bible 
verse, together with 
Biblical illustration 
in 4 colors. 2% 
inches in diameter. , 
4612-X. “Suffer Little Children” 
each ; 
4618-X. “ Blessed Are the Pure 
Heart,” each 
4621-X. “The Lord Is My Shep 
herd,” each ....u8 ae 


TINY GOLD CROSS | 


A charming, tiny gold cross lap 
ton that will always prove a c’ 
gift. Only % x 8/16 inche 
screw button back. 


3395-X. Each 
plus 10% excise 


gift of which over 
Printed 


sold This dainty, gold Bible locked 
9/16 inches, opens to disclos 
easily readable Lord’s Prayer. 
ful cross design on front, 18 % 
chain. Makes an enchanting gift. 2 


3322-XC. Each 2 
plus 10% excise tax | 


Write plainly, giving catalog ft 
our full name and complete 

enclose remittance in money 
bank draft, check or stamps. 

to add 10% to cover excisé 
items indicated. Prices shown 
postage. Xs 
DAVID C COOK PUBLISHI 
Dept. T. Elgin, 


for Arm’. 
have one. 8 
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